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CHRONICLE. 


T# E situation in Constantinople does not seem to have 

altered greatlyin the past week. The Sultan is obsti- 
nate in essentials, if conciliatory in manner, and as the 
** Times’ ” correspondent says, “‘ the warp in his intelli- 
gence is shown... by his great and growing confidence 
in rogues, and distrust of honest men.” He appears to 
follow blindly the advice of his palace favourites. On the 
other hand, indications are not wanting that the agree- 
ment between the six great Powers has very narrow and 
definite limits. Itis stated on good authority that ‘‘ Rus- 
sia does not entertain the slightest intention of interfering 
{by force) in the internal affairs of Turkey.” We are 
not sorry to see that Russia is disinclined to force matters 
to a crisis. English fanatics have been talking about 
the partition of the Turkish Empire ; but, to say nothing 
of the practical difficulties, the interests of the United 
Kingdom are opposed to such an undertaking. As it is, 
we do an immense trade with the Turkish Empire ; but 
were Turkey tp be divided up between Russia, France, 
and Austria, our trade would quickly die out under the 
burden of invidious protective tariffs. It is not to be 
believed that Lord Salisbury will risk a European war in 
order to diminish British trade. 


We have received this week news that we have been 
long expecting. The ‘‘ Times” told us that endea- 
vours were being made to induce the Greek residents 
in Turkey to send addresses to the Sultan, declaring 
themselves satisfied with his Majesty’s paternal rule, and 
asserting that the introduction of reforms was unneces- 
sary. The Greek Orthodox Synod has decided not 
to entertain the suggestion, we learn ; but that does not 
alter the fact that the suggestion was made. It 
would indeed have been strange if the Porte, engaged 
in playing off Power against Power, had not also 
thought of playing off one Christian community against 
another. It was natural, too, to begin with the Greeks, 
for the Orthodox Greek population numbers some seven 
millions, and in some of the towns on the coast is more 
numerous ‘than the Mussulman, and in all more 
wealthy. The Catholic subjects of the Porte number, 
it is believed, some four millions, while the Gregorians 
count about two and three quarter millions of fol- 
lowers. The Armenian Catholics, however, do not 
number quite a quarter of a million, and the whole 
Armenian population is ridiculously small and unim- 
portant in comparison with the Greek. This does 
not alter the fact that Lord Salisbury should do his best 
to render outrages on Armenians impossible. But the 
possible gain resulting from his efforts is small, while 
the possible disaster is too great to be lightly incurred, 


Once again Mr. Rhodes is to be congratulated. In his 
first ‘‘deal” with Mr. Chamberlain he has gained 
practically all that he wanted, and vantage ground 
into the bargain. The difficulty with Khama, Bathoen, 
and Sebele has been settled in accordance with his 
views. This is admitted by the ‘‘ Times,” which for some 
time past has made itself the organ of the British South 
Africa Company. ‘‘ With the exception of the extended 
area allotted to the chiefs in the western portion 
of the Protectorate,” says our chief daily paper, ‘‘ the 
Company grants nothing under the actual settlement 
that it has not already expressed its willingness to 
grant to the chiefs themselves.” Of course we are 
told that Mr. Rhodes is not satisfied, that ‘‘the 
extension of the reserved lands allotted to the chiefs is 
regarded as excessive by the British South Africa 
Company.” Though this complaint appears in the 
‘‘ Times,” we take leave to regard it as grotesque, 
cynically contemptuous as it is of right and justice. 
By the settlement the Chartered Company has obtained 
land for its railway free of cost; it has obtained an 
enormous piece of the northern part of Khama’s 
country, to which it had no possible claim ; and above 
all, it has practically gained the mineral rights over 
the whole vast territory of British Bechuanaland plus 
the territory of the three chiefs. And yet Mr. Rhodes 
has the impudence to complain that a greater part of 
their old possessions is reserved to the chiefs than he 
would have allotted to them ! 


We knew that Mr. Chamberlain would have the 
worst of this first ‘‘deal” with Mr. Rhodes, for 
his hands were tied by the idiotic complacency with 
which Lord Ripon had given away what did not 
belong to him—the lands and rights of friendly 
chiefs. But we had hoped that when Mr. Chamberlain 
was free to act, he would show business astuteness, 
and not give Mr. Rhodes any vantage ground for 
the next wrestle. We have been disappointed. Mr. 
Chamberlain had to appoint a Resident Commissioner 
to represent the Government in the Bechuanaland and 
Tatidistricts, and he has chosen Mr. Newton, who hasbeen 
for some time Colonial Secretary to the Administration 
of British Bechuanaland. ‘‘ The African Critic,” a well- 
informed organ, tells us that ‘‘ this is the gentleman who 
whitewashed Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company 
over the Fort Victoria affair, which led to the outbreak 
of the Matabele war,” and that . . . ‘‘ unkind things are 
bound to be said about the appointment by those who 
are aware of the intimate relations that have always 
existed between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. F. J. Newton, 
C.M.G.” It looks as if the stars in their courses were 
fighting for Mr. Rhodes, and yet, if gold in paying 
quantities or diamonds are not discovered in Charterland 
within the next few years, Mr. Rhodes will have need of 
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all his ability to save the South African Company from 
bankruptcy. 


The question of choosing a chairman of the London 
Unionist Members to succeed Lord Glenesk is becoming 
one of practical importance as the Session draws nigh. 
What do the London Members want? Do they want 
a chairman who will ask them to dinner ; or a chairman 
who will lead them in debate? From the former point 
of view Sir Horace Farquhar has been suggested ; from 
the latter Mr. Bartley. Sir Horace Farquhar is a 
banking partner of the Duke of Fife, and a friend of 
the Duke of Devonshire ; he has a house in Grosvenor 
Square, where he entertains in ducal style. He is also 
the chief officer of the London Municipal Society. He 
has therefore, every qualification for the chairmanship 
of the London Conservative Members except one: he 
is not a.Conservative. But surely this trifling objection 
can be surmounted by the ingenuity of Mr. Middleton. 
Why should not Sir Horace Farquhar’s politics, like the 
sex of the Chevalier d’Eon, remain a mystery until his 
death? We Tories have swallowed so much, that we 
cannot be expected to strain at Sir Horace Farquhar. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has told us that he looks 
forward to a surplus on the Budget, and it is not very 
difficult to calculate approximately what the surplus will 
amount to, though how it will be used is still a matter 
of conjecture. The Revenue Returns for the first half 
of the current year show that the receipts exceeded those 
of the like period of last year by £3,917,000. The 
augmented Death-duties, however, did not come into 
effective operation till the second half of ’94~’95, and 
consequently it would be absurd to expect a similar 
increase over last year in the last half of this year. 
If we take the financial depression into account, it 
will perhaps be prudent to calculate for the last half of 
this year an increase of a million sterling over the last 
half of the previous year. This would give us a surplus 
for the whole year of about £ 5,000,000, to set against the 
Budget estimate of an increase of £1,478,000. The 
question is, What will Sir Michael Hicks-Beach do with 
this £3,500,000? It is supposed that he will revise local 
taxation, and equalize the local rates upon realty and 
personalty. But this will not give much relief to agri- 
culture ; urban property indeed will be the chief gainer. 
After Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has helped the farmer, 
we think he should help the income-tax payer by taking 
at least a penny off his burden. 


The School Board rate, the County Council rate, and 
the rate for the guardians of the poor, continue in 
London to increase by leaps and bounds. The rates 
now amount on an average to 6s. in the £, or 30 per 
cent of the value, to which it is no answer to say that in 
certain towns, like Wolverhampton, the rates are nearly 
1os. inthe £. The cost of living, taken all round, is 
higher in the Metropolis than in the provinces; and 
whatever the ratepayers of Wolverhampton may think, 
Londoners have something better to do with their 
money than to spend it on educational faddists, soft- 
hearted guardians, or soft-headed county councillors. 
From this charge of extravagance, it is only fair to 


‘say, the vestries and district boards are, as a rule, 


exempt. In most parishes the vestry rates proper have 
not risen, but fallen. The proposal of the London 
School Board to spend another £30,000 a year on the 


‘salaries of the teachers is, we consider, the last straw 


that exhausts patience. 


The steady growth of taxation lends point to Lord 
Salisbury’s remarks about the desirability of imposing a 
veto on a school-board’s power of raising rates. This 
principle is familiar to our Transatlantic kinsmen, and is 
part of the law of several States in the American Union. 
In the State of Missouri, for instance, the rate for school 
purposes must not exceed ,‘,ths per cent of the valuation 
in the school district, though it may be increased by a 
majority vote of the taxpaying voters at a special election. 


‘The school-rate is also limited in Wisconsin, North 


Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia, Texas, and South 
Carolina. With regard to municipal expenditure and 
indebtedness the laws of some of the American States 
are well worth studying. In ten States of the Union the 
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fates of county taxation are limited to a certain per- 
centage of the valuation. With regard to municipal 
debts, in the State of New York no municipality of cities 
of over 100,000 population can contract debts to an 
amount exceeding 10 per cent of the valuation, and 
twelve other States have similar, in some cases more 
stringent, limitations. The amount of London’s local 
debts is nearly equal to the total annual valuation. 
Surely these facts might give us pause. 


Lord George Hamilton was no doubt correct in say- 
ing at the Marylebone banquet that the victory of the 
Moderates at the County Council election in the spring 
paved the way for the triumph of the Unionists at the 
General Election. But whether the sweeping of London 
by the Moderates was due to the London Municipal 
Society is not quite so certain. This body supplied 
funds, candidates, and literature ; everything, in fact, 
except principles, which it did not keep, and for which, 
to tell the truth, there was no very brisk demand. The 
history of the London Municipal Society is rather a 
curious one. The idea originated with the Hon. Claude 
Hay, who so nearly turned Mr. James Stuart out of Hox- 
ton last summer. A number of gentlemen interested and 
experienced in London politics, met several times at the 
house of Mr. Ernest Beckett, M.P., in Piccadilly, decided 
to call themselves the London Municipal League, and 
worked for about a year on the formulation of a 
programme. 


The Presidency of the League was offered successively 
to two Conservative statesmen of the first rank, and by 
each in turn declined. The thing then got round to the 
Liberal Unionist leaders, who were quite clever enough 
to see the value of the idea. They adopted the pro- 
gramme, slightly changed the name, and, ejecting 
the originators of the scheme, calmly ensconced them- 
selves in the nest which others had built. We do not 
believe that there is on the executive of the London 
Municipal Society a single gentleman who was connected 
with the original London League. The choice of Lord 
George Hamilton as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee was the only recognition of the fact that there 
was a Tory party in London. 


A friend of the late Dr. Durnford seeing him eating 
a fungus (his particular hobby), warned him, laugh- 
ingly, that some day ‘‘The Poisoning of the Bishop 
of Chichester’ would be a newspaper headline. It now 
appears that this jesting prophecy has been verified, 
though not in the precise way intended. When the late 
Bishop reached Bale he was seized by a slight choleraic 
attack, and his daughter sent for a doctor. A very 
young medical man obeyed the summons and prescribed 
an opiate. But opiates should not be administered to 
very old any more than to very young people. The 
Bishop had scarcely taken the opiate when he sank into 
a comatose condition, from which he never rallied. His 
family are convinced that had the young doctor known 
his business better, the Bishop might yet have been 
alive. 


If Admiral Gervais is not incompetent he is assuredly 
unfortunate. M. Clémenceau gives us a full list of the 
accidents which have happened to this officer from the 
stranding of the Triomphante by Captain Gervais in 
1880 down to the disaster, for which he holds Admiral 
Gervais personally responsible, at La Badine the otherday. 
It is a terrible list, for in eachcase the culpability is directly 
brought home. The case of the Milan seems to recall 
that of our own Admiral Tryon in a far-off way, for her 
commander had signalled danger, and Admiral Gervais 
had replied : ‘‘ Obey orders ; I accept the responsibility.” 
The strange thing about the affair has been the evident 
anxiety at headquarters to shield the Admiral. The pre- 
sent proceedings were instituted with manifest reluctance 
and an obvious intention to burke all real inquiry. The 
most probable explanation is that Gervais is a com- 
mander of real ability and that the French authorities, 
recognizing his talents, are resolved to treat him 
leniently. They know that it is often the best officer 
who through zeal attempts difficult things and comes 


to grief. 


| 
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On Wednesday night Sir Charles Dilke spoke in the 
Rhondda Valley for Mr. Abrahams, M.P. Though the 
desire to strengthen Mr. Abrahams in his seat is not 
much to our taste, we must admit that Sir Charles 
Dilke’s speech was one of the ablest political utter- 
ances it has ever been our good fortune to read. It 
was reported in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” in about three- 
quarters of a column, and we are only sorry that it 
was not reported verbatim. Inthe “‘ Times,” for some 
extraordinary reason, it was not reported at all, which 
seems a strange way of treating a man to whom the 
House of Commons always listens with interest, and 
whose influence in the House is almost as strong as it 
ever was. First of all Sir Charles Dilke congratulated 
his hearers on the fact that ‘‘ Lord- Wolseley was to 
be left untrammelled in his great executive position ” ; 
the attempt ‘‘ by boards and councils to tie up the officer 
who has been selected by the Government as the best 
man to command the army” was breaking down... 
this was a victory for the school of true reform.” Sir 
Charles Dilke went on to point out that we had nothing 
to gain but much to lose, at any rate in the way of 
trade, by the partition of the Turkish Empire. He 
ridiculed the idea that we should take Arabia and occupy 
the Tigris and the Euphrates valleys”; he did not see 
how the British Empire was ever to defend in time of 
war the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, with France at 
Damascus and Russia at Diarbekr. He did not believe 
that there was any danger of this partition, but when 
it was talked about, a word of caution was necessary.” 


If Sir Charles Dilke had said nothing more than this, 
his speech would have well deserved a word-for-word 
report in every London daily ; but he went on to speak 
of education and the present position of the Liberal 
party, and on these subjects, too, showed that resolute 
common sense which is closely akin to genius and in 
practical affairs no bad substitute for it. He declared 
himself in favour of the coexistence of Voluntary 
schools with Board schools, but added that ‘‘as 
voluntary subscriptions decreased, so would the claim for 
public control increase till it became irresistible.” Sir 
Charles Dilke looks upon it as the duty of those who 
believe in Voluntary schools ‘‘to subscribe towards 
their schools rather than to tax for their support those 
who dislike their teaching.” This seems to us the only 
weak point in a really memorable speech. He seemed 
for a moment to forget that the majority of English 
fathers are Churchmen, and that they are taxed to 
support Board schools whilst taxing themselves to 
support Voluntary schools. But this was Sir Charles 
Dilke’s only lapse, in our opinion, from reason and perfect 
<ommon sense. Speaking about the future of the 
Liberal party, he pointed out that it was absurd to 
attack the veto of the Lords year after year, when it was 
very probable that they would not exercise their veto 
once in the next six years. The first thing to do was 
to criticize the Unionist programme, while keeping 
before the country a full counter-programme of reforms. 
This advice would seem to us wise if we were Liberals. 


Judging by his letter to the ‘‘ Times,” neither logic nor 
political economy is the strong point of Lord Pirbright. 
Some eight years ago Baron de Worms, then a member 
of the Government, endeavoured by negotiations, which 
he conducted very ably, to induce foreign Governments, 
to give up their bounties on sugar. He failed, and he 
then brought in a Bill for the imposition of countervail- 
ing duties on bounty-fed sugar imported into England. 
This Bill was dropped owing to the opposition it met 
with. Now follow Lord Pirbright’s chain of reason- 
ing ‘I failed to abolish bounties on foreign sugar. I 
also failed to impose a countervailing duty: therefore 
Sir Blundell Maple in proposing a bounty on wheat is 
absurd.” Where is the middle term connecting the 
major premiss with the conclusion? We all agree that 
bounties are bad in themselves, and if Baron de Worms 
had succeeded in abolishing them, his faults of reasoning 
would not trouble us much. But as Lord Pirbright 
himself tell us, bounties have increased in amount since 
his failure to abolish them, and it therefore becomes an 
open question whether tit-for-tat is not the best policy. 
Besides a countervailing duty is open to the same 
economic objection as a bounty—z.e. ‘it simply means 
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subsidizing a particular industry at the expense of the 
general taxpayer,” who has to pay the duty in the price. 
Lastly, like things cannot be compared with unlike. A 
bounty on sugar is not similar to a bounty on wheat ; 
we do not grow sugar, but we do grow wheat. A 
course of modern economics would not do his lordship 
any harm. 


We do not wish to discuss here the vast and almost 
illimitable question of duties on foreign articles. We 
would merely observe that the question will have to be 
faced very soon. The tariff policy is the one question 
which the American democracy think worth talking 
about, and it is hardly to be expected that the English 
democracy will much longer be put off with the 
obscurantist policy of our statesmen on this subject. 
From this point of view, the manner in which Lord 
Salisbury, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and the Duke of 
Devonshire received the deputation of hop-growers, 
headed by Colonel Brookfield, M.P., was very unsatis- 
factory. To begin with, a little more courtesy of 
demeanour and of speech might have been shown to the 
Members for Kent and Sussex, two counties which have 
been very staunch to the Tory cause for many genera- 
tions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
dropped his sheep-dog manner in dealing with knights 
of the shire who have supported him in many a hard 
fight in the House of Commons. Nor is it any answer 
to men who are suffering now to tell them their pre- 
decessors suffered as much twenty-five years ago. We 
have got into an awkward habit in these latter days of 
expecting that our grievances shall be redressed, 
whatever our forefathers may have endured. This per- 
sistent shirking of a burning question reminds us of the 
well-known lines : 

‘« He thought with a smile upon England the while, 
And the trick that her statesmen had taught her, 
Of saving herself from the storm up above 
By putting her head under water.” 
Colonel Brookfield’s letter to the ‘‘ Times,” in which he 
quotes a speech of Lord Salisbury’s made in 1892, is 
certainly a damaging counterblow. 


The publication of the Franco-Chinese Boundary Con- 
vention shows that France has extorted from China 
more than three times as much territory as we had been 
led to believe, and that her gain will include more than 
half of the State of Kiang Hung, which was formerly a 
portion of Burmah, and which we ceded to China under 
the express provision that China would not dispose of 
it without our permission. It is to be hoped that Load 
Salisbury will not only refuse to recognize this iniquitous 
arrangement between China and France, but will at 
once demand the recession to us of the province of 
Kiang Hung. The Rangoon correspondent of the 
“Times” tells us that Lord Salisbury will exact a 
‘‘heavy retribution” from China; it is apparent that 
this retribution should take the shape we have indicated. 
But when will Lord Salisbury order the construction of 
the railway which will confirm our position in Indo- 
China and open up South-Western China to our trade ? 


The prosecution of Mr. Jabez Balfour lasted so long 
and bristled with so many technicalities and small details 
beyond ordinary comprehension that the general public 
grew tired of it and looked only for the result. But 
one point in Mr. O'Connor's defence struck us with 
particular force. He declared that there was one thing 
‘“‘which Mr. Balfour felt perhaps more keenly than 
anything else in the charges made against him. It was 
this: that in his speech made in 1887 he had uttered a 
wilful and deliberate falsehood.” Mr. Balfour has been 
sentenced to fourteen years penal servitude for long con- 
tinued fraud which brought ruin on some four thousand 
small investors ; through him thousands of children have 
been condemned to grow up in poverty and ignominy, 
and scores of aged people have been hurried to death by 
destitution, while some in the prime of life have committed 
suicide, and others have gone mad. All this leaves Mr. 
Balfour untouched ; but to charge him with a wilful and 
deliberate falsehood stirs his soul to the depths. Such 
canting hypocrisy would be impossible in any other 
country or to men of any other race. It adds a 
smooth and shining veneer to villainy that makes the 


gorge rise. 
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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


HE prolonged tension in the Levant seems at last 
to have reached a point at which something must 
give way. If such a thing as an actual European concert 
exists, the time has arrived for a practical demonstration 
of the fact. If, as it is easier to suspect, the so-called 
agreement between the six Powers has been a temporary 
compromise, designed to postpone an inevitable rupture 
until diplomacy has exhausted its resources in securing 
alliances and arranging territorial bargains, the truth 
cannot be concealed more than a few days longer. We 
are indeed at the parting of the ways. Either Turkey 
must bow to the will of a united Europe or Europe must 
drop pretences and confess that it is not united. _ 

It is worth remembering that forty years ago, and 
again twenty years ago, there was an agreement among 
the Powersupon a policy of joint actionregarding Turkey. 
In 1853, as in 1875, the ambassadors maintained a most 
cheerful show of unanimity for months, meeting in con- 
ferences, combining in common representations to the 
Porte, and showering comminatory round-robins upon 
the Sultan. Yet this did not prevent the Crimean War, 
or the more recent Russo-Turkish conflict. In each case 
a time came when hostile and irreconcilable interests 
were disclosed, and the pretence of friendly solici- 
tude for the general good had to be abandoned. In 
the present instance it may be admitted that there is 
a much stronger and more general desire to preserve the 
peace than was manifested in the fifties and in the 
seventies. War has become a far more terrible affair, 
for one thing, and the personal piques and ambitions of 
Sovereigns and their Ministers count for less than they 
did. But, on the other hand, the state of the ‘‘ Sick 
Man” is obviously much graver than in former crises, 
and the necessity of deciding how his patrimony shall 
be divided has therefore become more imminent and 
pressing. 

This problem of partitioning the territories of the 
Ottoman Turk in Europe, Asia, and Africa, has altered 
a good deal in form since the Tsar Nicholas I. proposed 
his famous bargain with England, but in substance it 
remains practically unaltered. His idea was that England 
should take Egypt and Candia, and various other outlying 
territories if she chose, as compensation for the erection 
of the several Danubian principalities into more or less 
independent States under Russian tutelage, and for the 
advance of Russia itself to the Bosphorus. When this 
offer was declined he precipitated a war, which 
proved fatal to himself and disastrous to his empire 
At its close, Russia had not only failed to alter 
any of the Turkish frontiers, but found herself bound 
by new and onerous restrictions in the matter of 
egress from the Black Sea. The son of Nicholas 
was led into another armed assault upon Turkey, a 
generation later, and he, too, fell far short of realiz- 
ing the Pan-Slavist dream. He secured a certain 
almost nominal extension of his territories in Asia Minor 
and Bessarabia, and nothing more. At the time, it did 
appear in the light of a Russian gain that Roumania and 
Servia should have acquired regal independence, and 
that an autonomous Bulgaria should have been created. 
Now it is apparent that the existence of these three 
States counts rather against than for Russia. The 
powerful and efficient kingdom of Roumania is openly 
hostile to her ; Servia is a guantité négligeable, but under 
Austria’s thumb, and Bulgaria has disappointed every 
Russian expectation. Inthe meantime, to complete the 
picture, England is in practical possession of Egypt and 
Cyprus. Thus two parts of the project which Nicholas 
formulated have become accomplished facts. England 
is in occupation of the territories which he offered her, 
and the Balkan principalities are free from the Turkish 
yoke. But the third part of his plan remains what it 
was, a pious hope. Russia is as far from Constantinople 
as ever, 

That the Russians should be satisfied with this re- 
sult can hardly be expected. They have waged two 
great wars, one of them triumphantly, to attain a given 
object, and the net result is that all the profits have 
gone to their enemies, and they themselves have nothing 
to show for their exertions but national debts and 
soldiers’ graves. No matter how sincere may be the 
desire of their Foreign Office for peace, it is impossible 
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that a feeling of resentment should not rankle in the 
Russian mind, and make itself felt in Russian official 
circles. Moreover, in one important aspect a change 
has been wrought in the Eastern Question within the past 
few years. In the days of the Crimea, Napoleon III. 
was our warm ally in councils and on the field. Twenty 
years later, when Russia was compelled to submit her 
victorious San Stefano Treaty to the judgment of 
Europe, the French Republic was a solitary and almost. 
silent figure in the European concert. Her own disasters 
were too recent, and her passion for revenge too vehe- 
ment, to warrant her in getting mixed up with matters 
which did not immediately concern her. Now France, 
from being practically hostile in 1855 and sullenly 
hostile in 1878, has moved to the opposite extreme, and 
is ostentatiously upon Russia’s side under any and all 
circumstances. 

Nor does there appear to be any certainty that this gain 
to Russia, in the ever-shifting balance of advantages, 
has been offset by losses in other directions. Austro- 
Hungary has fewer reasons for alarm about her own 
position than she had twenty years ago. Then her 
southern frontiers were threatened by the upheaval 
among the Balkan peoples, and the necessities of her 
own situation forced her into an anti-Russian attitude. 
Now she is in tranquil possession of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, and has the solid rampart of Rou- 
mania between her and any likely scene of commo- 
tion. She wants no more Slavonic subjects at any 
price, and if territorial acquisitions in the direction of 
the Aigean are to her mind, she may have Russia's 
consent for the asking. As we pointed out last week, 
Germany’s present policyof courting opportunities of being 
seen walking arm-and-arm between France and Russia 
renders the Triple Alliance a thing no longer to be 
counted upon. It still exists, of course, and, if need 
arose, would reveal itself as perfectly intact as ever. 
But it would have to be a need which was acutely 
felt in Berlin or Vienna. The necessities of England 
would not so surely stir the Triple Alliance into activity, 
or, for that matter, move it at all. 

In fact, our historic method of eschewing alliances, 
and trusting to the rivalries of others to furnish us with 
temporary help whenever we happen to need it, must 
always be subject to such a possibility of embarrass- 
ment as now confronts us. Some of the quarrels 
on the Continent, which seemed to possess a peculiarly 
deep-seated vitality, have suddenly been more or less 
patched up, with the result that we find ourselves 
not so happily placed as usual between two hos- 
tile and embittered camps. It is well to recognize 
this frankly, and to be prepared for the revela- 
tion that the unanimity of the Powers at Cor- 
stantinople means the combination of the Continent 
against Great Britain. We have the means, no doubt, 
of dissolving such a combination by offering something 
better still in the way of partnership, but it is well to 
comprehend in advance that this is probably what things 
will come to. No nation, not even the most talented, 
can go on for ever getting something for nothing. , 


THE LAST OF THE LIBERALS. 


“Ts acceptance by Mr. John Morley of the offer of a 
safe Scotch seat is not in itself an event of any great 
importance, but it comes with something like a shock 
when we realize that the last English Liberal whose 
name is of the slightest moment outside the interested 
circle of professional politicians has in his turn abandoned 
the hope of holding an English seat. Mr. Morley has 
followed in the path of Mr. Gladstone, driven from 
Oxford, Lancashire, and Greenwich; of Sir William 
Harcourt, driven from Oxford and Derby ; of Mr. Bryce, 
driven from the Tower Hamlets; of Sir George 
Trevelyan, driven from Tynemouth; not to speak of 
half a dozen others of the smaller fry. And when the 
House meets in February, the prominent men on the. 
front bench will, without exception, represent great 
centres of Englishindustry, or wealth, or population, whi e 
on the Opposition bench they will, with one exception, 
represent Scotch or Welsh opinion. The exception is. 
Sir Henry Fowler, who, in virtue of a party “deal,” 
still sits for Wolverhampton. We do not grudge him the 
honour, for he has given evidence of real statesmanship 
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in trying positions ; but we have little doubt that if his 
good friends who returned him in 1880as a light of local 
Methodism had any idea of the stage of development he 
has attained on such questions as (let us say) the Indian 
Cantonments regulations, or the growth of opium, they 
would rise in their outraged ignorance and drive him 
from their midst. With this one dubious exception, the 
leaders of what was once a great English party will, 
during the present Parliament, speak—this phrase is not 
ours, but Mr. Gladstone’s—with an “‘ alien voice” ; their 
opinions will come clothed in an “alien garb.” 

We are not in the least concerned just at present with 
the question whether all this is right or wrong ; whether 
England is blind and deluded, while Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland sit aloft in a serener and clearer atmosphere, 
or whether the English people are wise thus to ostracize 
the prominent men on one side of politics and to close 
the century of Parliamentary Reform with the ruin 
of the party which for the greater portion of the century 
has been identified with and has lived out the ‘‘ Reform” 
cry. Weare interested only in recording the fact of the 
disappearance as a dominant force of the historical com- 
bination which has played so notable a part in our 
modern political development. The era opened in 1832 
with a Reform majority of three to one, returned by all 
the great political centres in England, metropolitan and 
provincial, mercantile and manufacturing; it closes 
with a majority of three to one for the opposite party, 
returned by practically the same constituencies on a 
widely extended franchise. The talk about the swing of 
the pendulum does not deceive even those who try to 
find consolation in it, although, characteristically enough, 
it was accepted by Lord Salisbury in addressing the 
assembled crowds at Brighton. There will, of course, 
be ups and downs in the fortunes of parties in the future 
as in the past, and some day, when the man appears, an 
‘‘ advanced” party will group itself round him. But 
the grouping of Whigs and Radicals, which sprang from 
the necessities of the Reform and Corn-Law agitations, 
and which was held together by the wisdom of a series 
of great statesmen, or, at any rate, of great party 
managers, is, so far as the “‘ predominant partner” is con- 
cerned, at an end, and Mr. Morley’s retreat across the 
Border, following that of Sir William Harcourt to the 
Welsh marshes, is an admission of it. Having preached 
in vain through all the years to this stiff-necked genera- 
tion of Englishmen, the political apostles turn to a new 
audience. 

If in turning to the Gentiles Mr. Morley or Sir William 
Harcourt had any hope of forming a solid phalanx with 
which they could retreat behind some impregnable line, 
and wait till the enemy had exhausted himself, there 
would still be some hope for them. But solidity or unity 
is the last thing thought of. In Scotland they cannot get 
further than the holding of conferences, which nobody 
attends, about ‘‘ Home Rule all round,” for which nobody 
in Scotland or elsewhere cares twopence. In Wales they 
are disputing whether they are to have Disestablishment 
first or Home Rule, overlooking the fact that neither is 
even remotely within the sphere of practical politics. As 
for Ireland, she is her own glorious self: words fail to 
depict the situation there. The practical point is that on 
the Education question, if the Opposition can gain 
courage to make a bold front upon that, the bulk of the 
Irish vote will be cast for the Government, and not 
against it. Even in Scotland, from which Mr. Gladstone 
brought back in 1880 a sweeping majority of eight to one, 
his discouraged followers are now only six seats ahead 
of the advancing enemy. It is clear, then, that among 
the Gentiles there is no permanent and trustworthy refuge 
to be sought. With divided councils in the staff, and 
discord in the ranks, the army will not be fit for active 
service this side the twentieth century. 

To save trouble and foolish contradictions, we may 
say at once that we have no wish to maintain that the 
ideas embodied in such question-begging words as 
‘* Liberalism” and ‘‘ Progress” are extinct, or are 
likely ever to be. Parliamentary government has never 
been successfully carried on without parties. It tends 
inevitably to become an anarchy, tempered either by 
terrorism and corruption, as in the smaller Eastern 
States, or by officialdom, as in France, or, finally, it is 
mereiy thinly disguised absolutism, as in Germany and 
in Austria, England must have its two parties, and in 
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time, as we have said, a new grouping will hecome 
manifest. Is the ‘‘ advanced” party of the future to 
follow the fraction which adheres to Lord Rosebery, 
and whose views on foreign and colonial questions are 
enough, as Mr. Gladstone declared just before the 
General Election, to ‘‘ make their fathers get up from 
their graves and go about howling” ; or will it group 
itself round the larger and more aggressive ‘‘ labour” 
section, whose “‘ proceedings ” the same authority, in a 
later rescript, explains, fill him ‘‘ with misgiving, sorrow, 
and shame” ? We confess we do not know. The difficulty 
about Lord Rosebery’s friends is that there is no real 
difference on any essential point between them and the 
followers of Lord Salisbury, while the real working men, 
as apart from the “‘ professional,” have never shown any 
clear tendency towards separate political grouping. Of 
course the same might have been said of the German 
workmen before Lassalle, but we incline to think that in 
England both the man and the circumstances which give 
the man his opportunity are lacking. The situation is 
an extremely interesting one, and it has its dangers. Mr. 
Lowe’s contention, in his anti-Reform speeches, that 
Government by one of two “‘aristocratic parties” was 
essential for the safe working of the parliamentary 
machine, has by no means been disproved by what 
has happened since. One of those parties has now 
for all practical purposes disappeared, and we shall have 
the privilege of watching how the machine works with 
half its mechanism paralyzed. 


ELECTRIC AND CABLE TRACTION. 


“THE supersession of the horse for tramway purposes. 
is making rapid progress in this country. The 
other day an overhead wire-line was inaugurated at 
Bristol, and almost simultaneously the Corporation of 
Leeds decided to discard horses altogether and to pro- 
vide, at a cost of about £400,000, an electric service— 
mainly overhead—on all the lines of the city. Newcastle 
has resolved to lay cables over one-half of its line, and 
the engineer responsible for the existing 5} miles of 
this system in Edinburgh has received instructions 
to prepare the plans for another 24 miles. We are 
a highly conservative people, but these developments 
show that our corporate bodies are beginning at last to 
waive their prejudices and to admit that, after all, auto- 
matic traction which (without the obvious drawbacks of 
steam) will permit of an accelerated service at from one- 
half to two-thirds of the cost of either steam or horse 
must have something very material to recommend it. 
Now that we have made a fair start there is hope that ina 
few years’ time we shall have made satisfactory progress. 
But at present we compare very badly, not only with 
America, but with the Continent. Throughout the 


’ United States there are 13,588 miles of street railway 


track, and of this 10,363 miles are electric. In 1892 
America possessed only 5939 miles of electric track out 
of a total of 11,634 miles. Cable lines were only intro- 
duced in 1873. At the present day America has about 
730 miles of this kind of track, as compared with 594 
miles in 1892. Steam and horse traction are being both 
superseded, the latter the more rapidly. There are now 
522 miles of steam track, as compared with 642 miles in 
1892, and only 1914 miles of horse track, as compared with 
4460 miles in 1892. Among European nations Germany 
stands first in regard to its mileage of tramway served by 
electricity. It possesses 190 miles, as against 72 miles 
in Great Britain, 60 miles in France, 50 miles in Austria- 
Hungary, 30 miles in Switzerland, 20 miles in Belgium, 
5 miles in Italy, and 30 miles in the other countries. It is 
significant that with the exception of half the installation 
at Buda Pesth, all the Continental lines and nine-tenths 
of the American are built on the overhead or trolley 
principle. There are 390 miles of electric track under 
construction at this moment in Europe, and of this total 
240 miles are in Germany, 60 miles in France, 25 miles 
in Austria-Hungary, 21 miles in Great Britain, and 18 
miles in Italy. It is not usually charged against us that 
we are behind our neighbours, but we have adduced 
these figures to show that in this matter of improving 
our street service the charge may be made with justice. 
There are three leading methods of applying electricity 
for the haulage of street cars—by accumulators, by 
conduits, and by overhead wires. A good point about 
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the first is that it is a self-contained system, and that, 
therefore, it involves no alteration to the permanent way, 
provided the road be a strong one. Butit is very costly 
to maintain. The electric current is obtained at the 
expense of certain chemical reaction, which involves the 
rapid wear of expensive material. The example of 
Birmingham ought to be a powerful warning against 
the adoption of accumulators as at present worked. 
This is the system which, other things being equal, 
would be most favourably regarded by tramway com- 
panies and other local bodies, but the cost of mainten- 
ance must be greatly reduced before it can compete even 
with horses. The following figures from Birmingham, 
where horse, steam, cable, and electric traction are 
employed on one company’s lines, show how the accu- 
mulator system worked out during the twelve months 
ending June, 1895, by comparison with the other 
methods : 


—_ Receipts Expenses Net Profit 
Miles Run. | | aie Rus, | Mile Run. 
| Pence. Pence. Pence. 
Steam . | 1,273,342 | 15.77 g.11 
Horse . 705,059 9.49 8.67 .82 
Cable... 743,805 11.86 43 6.43 
Electric 138,925 15.70 18.43 2.73 (loss) 


It is fair to state that in 1893-4 the electric depart- 
ment showed the profit of 2°ogd. per mile run. In 
1892-3 the loss was ‘17d. and in 1891-2 2°14d. per 
mile run ; but in 1890-1 there was a net profit of 5*25d. 
per mile. The Birmingham Central_Tramways Com- 
pany, convinced rather late in the day that the trolley 
-system is the best, is now looking forward to the adop- 
tion of that system. The figures given above show that 
the electric cars attract very heavy traffic; and were the 
installation of the overhead kind the profit last year 
would have been something like rod. per mile. 

The conduit system is not very costly to maintain, 
but it necessitates the expenditure of a large sum in the 
original construction. The Blackpool electric tramway 
is worked on this principle. A familiar Continental 
example is found at Buda Pesth, and in Leeds a small 
portion of the line is to be provided with conduits, the 
city engineer estimating—very much under-estimating, 
we are afraid—that a penny,or a little over, per car mile 
will represent the excess of cost over that of the over- 
head wires, which are to be adopted over the greater 
part of the line. A good English example of the most 
favoured electric system—that of overhead wires—is 
found on the South Staffordshire street railway, which 
serves about 300,000 people in the district of Walsall, 
Wednesbury, and Darlaston. On this line the number 
of poles and wires has been greatly reduced, thus 
removing, in great part, the strongest objection to the 
system. For the rest, the overhead principle is well 
adapted for street service ; and one feature about the 
steel poles is that on broad and straight roads they can 
be utilized for electric lighting as well as for supporting 
the tramway conductors. The original outlay is smaller 
than that of either conduits or cables, and the average 
cost per car-mile compares very favourably with that of 
the latter. Averyfew figures will serve to showhowcables 
and trolleys stand in relation to horses and steam-engines 
for the same work. On the South Staffordshire electric 
cars the cost per mile is 4.06d. ; on the Liverpool Over- 
head Railway it is 4.075d. ; at Blackpool, 5.34d.; and 
-on the City and South London line, 6.90d. On a big 
American electric street railway, working 150 miles of 
track, the total expenses per car mile do not exceed 
5-4754., in spite of high prices of both labour and 
material. On the Birmingham cable line the cost per 
mile is 4.22d., and in Edinburgh 4.58d. Place these 
figures besides those of horse and steam cars. In Aber- 
deen the expenses per mile are 8.88d. ; in Belfast, 8.6094. ; 
in Croydon, 9.19d.; in Dublin (United Tramways), 
10,015d.; in the Isleof Man, 7.73d.; in Liverpool, 8.6754., 
in Nottingham, 9.235d. These are a few typical instances 
of the cost of horses ; the following are results of a steam 
service: Accrington, 9.90d. ; Birmingham (and Mid- 
land), 13.50d.; Burnley, 10.64d. ; Dudley and Stour- 
_bridge, 14.06d.; North Staffordshire, 9.705d.; and 
Rossendale Valley, 7.02d. per car-mile. 
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Oil and gas have both been exploited in the service of 
street railways. New York can show examples of the 
former, and Germany has two types of the latter in daily 
use. But whatever the future possibilities of these two 
forces, the contest just now is between cables and 
trolleys. After a lengthy consideration, Leeds decided 
that the latter possessed the balance of advantages, while 
Edinburgh has chosen the former for its whole line after 
seven years’ experience of its working on the Trinity 
and Stockbridge routes. There was, a few years ago, 
much bitter contention between the advocates of the 
two systems. This has now toa large extent disappeared, 
and it has come to be recognized that each has its special 
and peculiar advantages. Where gradients are long and 
steep, or where there is a great traffic united to con- 
ditions sufficiently favourable to induce a large invest- 
ment upon ordinary commercial terms, cables are the 
better of the two. For suburban traffic, or on roads 
where curves and branches abound, or where the cost of 
roadbed must be kept within moderate bounds, electric 
traction finds a sphere of usefulness in which cables cannot 
compete. For cables it has to be said that they admit of 
greater economy of working : that no poles or overhead 
wires are needed; that there is less wear of metals 
owing to the load being a rolling instead of a grinding 
one; that there is no buzzing of motors and no rattle of 
gearing ; that there is no sparking of the trolley or the 
car wheels to frighten horses, and that a large number 
of extra cars can be put ona route to meet an emergency 
at a very slight increase of cost. On the other hand, 
with electric traction, the whole of the power generated 
is utilized ; the speed may be regulated and varied ; 
there is no central slot to catch horses’ hoofs, and only 
two rails instead of three for wheels to ‘‘ skid” against ; 
and no complete suspension of the service is necessary in 
the event of a breakage in the wire, whereas a broken 
or blocked cable stops the whole route both up and down. 
But whatever the faults inseparable from the one or the 
other system, they are fewer and less serious than the 
faults attaching to horse and steam traction, and their 
merits—greater expedition and greater economy—are 
so conspicuous that they must speedily come to be gener- 
ally recognized. 


A REMINISCENCE OF CARLYLE. 


H APPENING to mention to the editor of this journal 

that I once had a rather interesting interview with 
Carlyle, and that I had jotted down a few notes of the 
Sage’s conversation just after I left him, I was asked if I 
had any objection to the publication of the said notes. 
I replied : ‘‘ None at all.” ‘‘ Very well,” said the editor, 
‘‘write them out, with just enough introductory and 
explanatory matter as shall make them intelligible, and 
let me print them.” This, accordingly, I have done, and 
here they are. 

It must have been in the autumn of 1873 or 1874, I 
have made no note of the date, that it came into my 
head as I sate in my chambers in the Temple, that I 
should very much like to have an interview with Carlyle. 
The Carlyle fever was then epidemic, and I had it in its 
acutest phase. Such a concession to conventionality as 
a letter of introduction seemed to me not only super- 
fluous but revolting. So I sat down and wrote a 
letter which ran something like this, I forget the exact 
words: ‘‘ Master, the writer of this letter is a young man 
beginning life, and wishing to make that life more 
memorable to himself than it otherwise would be, he 
reverently and earnestly prays you to grant him an inter- 
view, if only for a few minutes. After he has delivered 
this letter he will ca!l again in a quarter of an hour to see 
if then, or at any other time, you will grant his request.” 
Off I went to Cheyne Row, learned that the Sage was 
at home, delivered the letter, and called again in quarter 
of an hour. ‘Mr. Carlyle will see you, sir,” said the 
servant. I was then ushered into the presence of the 
great man. As I entered he, slowly and as it seemed 
painfully, rose, a tall gaunt figure clad in a long drab 
dressing-gown looking garment which came down to his 
ankles. He seemed a little embarrassed from sheer 
physical nervousness, and had the air of a man who had 
made up his mind to discharge civilly, and if possible 
cheerfully, an unwelcome social duty. ‘‘ So you have 
come tosee me. What can Ido for you? Sit down.” And 
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he courteously but somewhat impatiently motioned me 
to a sofa, and re-seated himself in his chair. Then 
turning towards the table near him, he glanced at my 


letter, and noticing, I suppose, that it was dated from the 


Temple, he said: ‘‘ So you’re a young lawyer, are you ? 
Well, there’s good work to be done in the law.” And 
then he began to ask what were the text-books in vogue 
and who were the great law-lecturers. I was obliged 
to explain that I was not a lawyer. ‘‘ Then,” said he, 
with a keen and searching look which contrasted strongly 
with his previous polite but ill-disguised indifference, 
‘‘if you are not a lawyer, what are you doing in the 
Temple?” Plainly there was something wrong here, 
something not quite straightforward. I explained to him 
that people other than lawyers lived in the Temple, and 
that my chief work was journalism. In journalism he said 
he did not much believe, but hoped that I was making it 
a makeshift, adding that young men must take to any- 
thing till they found out what they were fit for. ‘‘ Ah!” 
he continued, ‘‘ when I was your age I could get nothing 
to do, though I was willing to hew wood and draw water. 
I was just dammed up, and ready to kill myself.” It was 
at this time, he said, that he came across Goethe, mean- 
ing, of course, his works. ‘* He was just my saviour.” 
The conversation then got on to modern science, in the 
course of which he observed, with bitter emphasis : 
‘* Darwin says that man originated from protoplasm and 
frog sperm, but I prefer old David's opinion, which is 
better science and nearer the truth : Thou hast made him 
a little lower than the angels.” He spoke very bitterly 
about writing for money, and of ‘‘ popular and what 
they call successful authors” ; said that he had recently 
‘*taken up a book by acreature who called herself Ouida 
[and how he did roll out the first syllable Owi-da], but 
who, judging from her writing, might be better described 
by a monosyllable not mentionable in polite society. A 
woman slobbering about men’s chests !—damnable, 
hateful, abominable. However, there was one con- 
solation, that any decent person would feel after read- 
ing a page or two of such stuff, that there was nothing 
to do but just stop your nose and run for it.” 

Of George Eliot he did not think much ; said that in 
his opinion the best thing she ever wrote was her article 
on Young in the ‘‘ Westminster Review.” In a friend’s 
house he had recently ‘‘come across a thing of hers called 
Middlematch, or some such name, and turned over the 
pages, but found it neither amusing nor instructive, but 
just dull.” She was a good woman till she came up to 
London, and got in with Antichrist Chapman and his 
set, and found that polygamy wouldn’t do in this 
country. This he said with a sneer anda chuckle. He 


did not much believe in fiction, either in Scott or - 


Dickens, or any of’em. ‘‘Don Quixote” and ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ” were a very different matter. And in answer 
to some question I asked him, he began to talk about 
‘*Wilhelm Meister.” Its purpose was to show the world 
operating in action on the formation of an artist. It 
was not altogether allegorical. There was nothing 
symbolic in Mignon—‘‘ she is just a charming figure ” 
—‘‘at least,” and this he said with a deep sigh, ‘‘ she 
always was to me.” At that time Messrs. Rossetti and 
Swinburne and their school were greatly in vogue, and 
1 asked him what he thought of that school. He looked 
wearily up from the fire on which his eyes had been 
resting, and said, slowly and emphatically: ‘It’s 
a very curious growth.” And said no more. Then in 
some way or other we got on to the German drama, 
and he talked a good deal about it; in fact, he took 
the trouble to give me a sketch of its history, and I 
remember being very impatient because I wanted to 
get from him what I could not get elsewhere. He 
went on for at least a quarter of an hour with 
quite commonplace details, as though it was a 
pleasure to him to talk. All this time he sat with his 
face turned half towards me and half towards the fire 
—the predominating expression both when he had been 
speaking and when he was silent was unutterable weari- 
ness and misery—deep lines cut into his down-dragging 
forehead and ploughed his somewhat feminine face, 
which, dejected as it was, was neither wan nor haggard, 
but had a ruddy glow of health upon it. No words 
could describe the abject wretchedness, the dreary hope- 
less melancholy expressed in his eyes, as dull, filmed, and 
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me and from me back again to the fire. Yet were the 
features neither set nor lifeless, but mobile and plastic, 
sensitively responsive to emotion and thought, for they 
accentuated every word, every earnest word he said. 
Excitement transformed him, as I was soon to see. 
After the German theatre, I see from my notes that we 
got on to Strauss. And now he became animated. 
‘That man,” he thundered out, ‘‘has called Jesus 
Christ ‘a world-historical humbug ’—mark you,” and he 
rolled it out in his strong Scotch accent, a wor-r-r--d 
historical hum—this in a high shrill key—bug, coming 
down on the word with a crash. Then in some connec- 
tion which I forget, he told a story about the clever way 
in which some German duke got to the bottom of 
anarchy. Some man had set himself up as ‘‘ the high 
priest of anarchy.” But the duke saw that all that the 
fellow wanted was not disciples but victuals. So he 
assigned a couple of rooms to him in the ducal castle, 
and gave him food and drink, and “‘ just bottled up the 
high priest of anarchy,” and astonished fools heard no 
more of him. 

Up to this point I had only seen the genial side of him 
by glimpses. But now I was to see what it rejoiced me to 
see, that Carlyle must have had his full share of enjoyment 
in life. The high priest of anarchy story set him off in 
an explosion of laughter, and then he began to relate 
some incident in a farce acted at the Duke of Weimar’s ; 
something about a sausage being tied to a bell-rope, and 
the cat ringing the bell. But he laughed so immoder- 
ately peal after peal, the tears rolling down his cheeks, 
and he nearly falling off his chair as he rocked in con- 
vulsions, that I could not catch a word of what he said. 
I could not have conceived it possible that a man could 
become so changed : it was not simply a laugh all over, 
but it simply transformed him. He looked for al! the 
world like a jovial gap-toothed old Satyr—irresistibly 
comical. And this was his mood for the next half hour. 
Gradually he sobered down, and soon relapsed into his 
former mood. But I had seen enough to see with joy 
that Providence had for him, as for most of mortal men, 
not dealt only from the one casket. 

Not long after I saw him on another side, and as his. 
humour had first revealed itself by flashes before the 
great explosion came, so was it to be with his less genial 
characteristics. Led off by some remark of mine, | 
quite forget what, he began to dilate with savage em- 
phasis and fury on the age in general and on politics 
in particular. ‘‘A miserable, chaotic, damnable mass 
of lies and rubbish which will swallow up everything, 
unlessit please God to raise up|some great spirit” —‘‘ grate 
sperrit” he pronounced it. Then, gathering in fury, he 
went on precisely in the style of the ‘‘ Latter Day Pam- 
phlets,” craning his neck forward trom the chair in which 
he sat towards me on the sofa, as though I, poor I, was 
the incarnation of what he was denouncing; his eyes 
literally, like Chapman’s boar, ‘swimming in fire,” the 
film and rheum gone, purged—blazed away—in thin 
effluence of soul. Then I could understand all that Leigh 
Hunt meant when he said that he had “‘ never seen sucl» 
eyes in a human head as Thomas Carlyle’s.” Ridiculous 
as it may seem, the magnetic or demonic power of the 
man was such that I actually found myself uncon- 
sciously cowering back in the corner of the head of the 
sofa. Conscious that I had long exceeded the few 
minutes for which I had petitioned, I had several times. 
risen to go, each time, in fact, that there had been any 
protracted pause in the conversation. So, after this 
storm had passed, I again rose. But then he began -to 
direct his conversation to my personal interests. He 
asked me if I read German, and on my telling him my 
studies had chiefly been in the Classics, which I had 
found sufficient, he said: ‘‘ Oh, you must set to German 
at once ; the Germans will do more for you at this time 
of day than any. You must admit Lessing and Goethe 
and Schiller into the gallery of your gods. Take my 
advice, go at German at once.” Among other things, I 
asked him whether the instinct of ambition, if strong, and 
not merely flighty and emotional, implied the power of 
realizing it. He looked thoughtful, and did not reply at 
once. Then he said: ‘‘You know what Goethe says 
—our wishes are often presentiments of our capabili~ 
ties. I don’t think we can say further than that.’* 
He added: ‘Stick to some definite purpose, good or 


-bad—a man without a purpose is scon down at zero ; 
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‘better to have a bad purpose than none. Aye, do 
something, and whatever your hand finds to do, do it 
-with your might, and prepare against the day when 
you'll have to throw down your tools and go.” I 
had now been with him some four hours, and rose to 
take my leave. He shook hands with me, and holding 
my hand looked into my face very kindly, and 
said: “Well, what can I say to you at parting?” 
What I should like to have said was: ‘‘ Say to me 
that I may come and see you again.” But somehow I 
had not the courage to say it, though in hesitation I 
_ paused. ‘‘ Well,” he struck in, ‘‘ perge, perge,” and 
accompanied me to the door; and with the courtesy 
which was oneof his most striking characteristics, was evi- 
dently intending to see me downstairs to the street door, 
though it was plainly an effort to him, as his stiff and 
rather tottering gait showed. So I begged him not to 
do so. ‘‘Can you find your way to the door?” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, perge,” and as I went downstairs I heard 
him again mutter in a weary, half-indifferent, half-kindly 
way: ‘‘ Perge, perge.” And so ended my interview with 
Thomas Carlyle. J. C. C. 


THE KURDS. 


“WHILE recent events have thrown a very con- 
. siderable light upon the Turks and Armenians, the 
- other players in the drama of the Nearer East have been 
left behind the scenes, invisible to the audience. And 
yet not a little of the whole situation has been brought 
_ about by the agency of the Kurds, that strange warlike 
race of people who inhabit the mountains and plateaux 
- Of Asia Minor and the westernmost part of Persia. 
As to the history of the Kurds but very\ittle is known, 
and it is still to-day a point in dispute as to whether they 
are of Iranian or Turanian descent. Some authorities 
state them to be the remnants of the Medes, some, of 
‘the Parthians, but a more probable theory seems to be 
that they are sprung from the Gardu or Kurdu of Hittite 
-times, and only became Aryanized as that great move- 
ment swept over their country. Forming a complex 
system of tribes, perpetually at war with each other, it 
is little to be wondered at that the race has never formed 
a kingdom of its own, and still less to be wondered at, 
when the geographical features of their country are 
considered, that they have never been practically con- 
quered by any other race or Power. It is true that 
_ to-day the Turks claim to govern the larger portion of 
Kurdistan, and the Persians the remainder ; but what 
baa is to be found amongst them, either under 
Sultan or Shah, is little more than nominal. But be the 
origin of the Kurds what it may, there can be no reason- 
_ able doubt but that they are the Carduchi of Xenophon’s 
** Anabasis,” through whose country the Ten Thousand 
amade their wonderful retreat. 

In order to see the Kurd to-day in anything resembling 
his original character, the traveller must seek the seldom- 
visited ranges that form a natural frontier between 
Persia and Turkey in Asia, and that extend from near 
Mount Ararat to about the latitude of Baghdad. And 
here the baneful influence of Turk and Persian is happily 
absent, and the Kurd still enjoys the wild freedom of his 
mountain life. Nor will the traveller have cause to 
regret his choice, for amongst a people held in check by 
no legal codes or fear of armed force, a hospitality and 
kindness almost unparalleled amongst the Oriental races 
of the world will be met with. The community of each 
little village will put itself about to supply what is best 
of their shelter, their food, and often their amusements, 
to entertain the stranger guest, though as often as not 
they have never seen a European before. The mosque 
is carpeted, supper brought in on large trays—bowls of 
milk, a fowl perhaps, bread, and fresh butter and cream 
—the villagers will vie with one another in who shall wait 
on the traveller, and they will accept no money in return. 
And here the Kurdish character has retained its pristine 
excellence, and the Kurd remains a Kurd, and not a 
fanatic aping the depravity of Persian or the cruelty of 
the Turkish soldier. On the contrary, he is found to be 
a moral, joyous fellow, revelling in his free life in the 

_ mountains, kind and affectionate to his wife and children 
—for monogamy is almost universal—hospitable to the 
. Stranger, honest, and happy. But like so many of these 
more remote Oriental peoples, they are easily led astray, 
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and once removed from their own tribal code of morals 
and laws, once shown a new and lower life, they become 
debased, and, while annexing all that is bad in the 
character of their neighbours, they forget all that is good 
in themselves. And so it is that in Turkey and Persia 
the Kurd, where he has fallen under the immoral 
influence of the races who are supposed to govern 
him, bears but a faint resemblance to his tradi- 
tional self, and has imbibed the cupidity, the lust, 
and the cruelty of those who have instructed him in 
order to make him a fanatical agent in the carrying 
out of their political ends and aims. The type 
alters, and instead of the mountain Kurd, gaudy as a 
butterfly in his coloured raiment, singing as he leaps 
from rock to rock, rifle in hand, we find a sallow type of 
fanatic, whose face and figure tell of his initiation to the 
vices and corruptness of his masters, who, in place of 
the manly intertribal warfare of his ancestors, is ready 
to follow the Turkish troops to the destruction and 
massacre of fellow-men. A word or two must be said as 
to how the Kurd became so active an agent in the present 
state of affairs in the East. From time immemorial the 
Armenians of the valleys have owed a certain allegiance 
to the Kurds, who in return for a small annual tribute 
have protected the Christian villages from incursions 
and robberies on the parts of other Kurdish tribes. 
Such a state of affairs is found scattered over the 
Oriental world, and corresponds exactly to the state of 
the Jews and even Moslem tribes amongst the Berbers 
of Southern Morocco. Had this state of affairs been 
allowed to continue but little ill would have resulted ; 
but the Armenians, led by false hopes of aid from 
without, refused to pay the tribute to the Kurds and 
their taxes to the Turks, and the former at once with- 
drew their protection, whereupon they fell an easy— 
and, by their code, lawful—prey to other Kurdish tribes, 
who descended to levy by force the tribute they had 
refused to pay willingly. A few sheep and fowls were 
driven off. The Armenians, confident—for had not 
their agitators and pastors told them so?—that assist- 
ance was at hand, resisted; half-a-dozen Kurds were 
shot and the ‘‘ vendetta” commenced. Affairs became 
serious ; the Turks interfered, and the massacres took 
place. Had the Armenians been content to continue in 
safety by paying their small tribute of kind to the pro- 
tecting Kurds, no massacres would ever have taken 
place ; but so assured and sure were the peasants that a 
time was coming when an Armenian prince would reign 
over them, and when they could turn the tables upon 
Turk and Kurd, that they refused the tribute. The 
Kurds withdrew their protection and the horrors ensued. 
But there yet remain large numbers of Kurds upon the 
frontier of Persia and Turkey in Asia, living at peace 
amongst themselves—for no Persian, Turk, or Armenian 
is found there—and exhibiting to-day to any who may 
seek to visit these regions, a typical race of Oriental 
people, whom to know is to admire. 
Wa ter B. Harris. 


A VISIT TO DUMAS FILS. ? 


[Ts papers tell me that Dumas is dead. Only two 

months ago, when I walked out from Dieppe, 
where I was staying, to that villa at Puys, near Lord 
Salisbury’s, in which Dumas pére had died, I should 
have refused to believe that the vigorous old man who 
received me so graciously had not many years still before 
him. He had just been reading his new play to Claretie ; 
for the moment it was a great secret, and not a word 
was to be breathed in Dieppe about the visit from the 
Comédie Francaise. He was very pleased about it, and 
his face beamed as he came into the room. I saw a 
short, thick-set, slightly corpulent old man, young for 
his years, with very crisp white hair, and, coming oddly 
into the distinction of a singularly distinguished face, the 
trace of the negro, almost as marked as it had been 
latterly in his father. His eyes were firm and level, still 
clear, and his voice, a little husky, was deep and powerful. 
He talked easily, fluently, confidently, on any subject, 
not seeming to care particularly what his audience 
(there were three of us) thought of what he had to say; 
he talked like one accustomed to be listened to, but 
without the slightest affectation, the slightest effort. 
Our homage, which was sincere, he received simply, as 
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his due; our homage to his father, which on my part 
was certainly more deeply felt, seemed to please him 
more intimately. He took us into his study, and 
showed us a curious collection of portraits, covering an 
entire wall, of the young Dumas, exquisitely thin and 
elegant, the typical romantic of thetime of ‘‘ Antony,” 
drawn by the typically romantic Deveria; then of the 
young man, somewhat accentuated in type; of the older 
man, gradually becoming more obese, more powerful, I 
must say, more impressive ; finally, of the vast African, 
clasping his hands across his stomach, as he sits pon- 
derously in an arm-chair. Dumas fils has always pro- 
fessed an admiration, perhaps a little extreme or even 
voulu, for his father ; and later on, as he was walking 
up the garden-path with us, he stopped to narrate, with 
immense enjoyment, some culinary story: ‘‘ Vous mettrez 
du poivre rouge,” was always the first precaution in one 
of the elder Dumas’ recipes. 

I had just been seeing Jane Hading in ‘‘ La Princesse 
de Bagdad,” and we talked of the plays, of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, of whom, naturally, he spoke with rapture. Then 
the talk drifted back to literature, and he spoke for a 
long time, with the most sympathetic emphasis, of Mau- 
passant. Maupassant had been a near neighbour of his, 
he was always welcome as an informal guest at dinner, 
and it had been one of Dumas’ great desires to instal 
the writer of ‘‘La Maison Tellier” as a permanent 
guest at the Institut. Maupassant never cared for 
the distinction, which would simply have bored him. 
It was to the lack, partly, of this distinction that Dumas, 
characteristically, attributed some of the neglect which 
has come upon Maupassant’s work since his death. 
‘*Now that he is dead, too,” said Dumas, a little 
bitterly, ‘‘every one who likes can attack him: 
while he was alive they never dared. He was too useful 
tothe papers. The papers were always in want of his 
short stories; they had to be polite to their most 
frequent and popular contributor. Zola, now, they can 
attack as much as they like, because he only writes long 
novels, and it is only once a year that a newspaper will 
want any of his work. But with Maupassant it was 
different.” And then he talked to us of the charm of 
the man, the easy excellence of his style, with more 
enthusiasm than he showed for any other subject, except 
Dumas pére and Sarah Bernhardt. 

We talked a little of English literature. Like almost 
all Frenchmen of the older school, he knew nothing 
about it, and was, I think, only just politely interested 
in the subject. It pleased him to know that his plays 
had made him famous in England. Even our little 
pilgrimage he was amiable enough to take as a compli- 
ment, and he wrote an affectionate inscription in the 
copy of ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias,” which one of us 
carried with him. I do not remember that he said any- 
thing memorable, but he said nothing which was not 
shrewd and entirely to the point, and, in some curious 
way, he left upon us all a certain impression, an impres- 
sion of largeness, almost of greatness. I do not think 
he was a great writer. A writer of intellect, of force, of 
a certain kind of sentiment, he undoubtedly was. Yet 
he impressed France at large, as he impressed the three 
of us in that comfortable, conventional villa at Puys, 
with the sense of being a great writer, a great man. 

ARTHUR Symons. 


A PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ON 
HIS OWN SUBJECT. 


M R. GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S recent appointment 
to the Chair of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
Edinburgh University gives special interest to his new 
volume, ‘‘ Essays in English Literature,” 1780-1860 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1895). Here men of 
letters and students of English literature may fairly 
expect to find the qualifications that must exist 
to justify Professor Saintsbury’s appointment, the great 
excellences that must have been required to outweigh 
the claims of such a teacher of English literature as Mr. 
Churton Collins, or so inspiring a critic of it as Mr. W. E. 
Henley. 

The purpose of the essays is given in the preface: 
‘‘They are attempts to fill in the literary map of 
the period on one coherent critical scheme.” This is 


very useful and altogether necessary information, for 
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without it a mere student of literature would have sup- 


posed that the essays were simply an ephemeral farrago | 


of straggling opinions on various authors collected 
together by an afterthought, without any definite plan or 
purpose, and without any unity except the somewhat 
deceptive unity of the dates which appear on the title- 
page. This is the impression cbtained from the first 
reading of the volume ; but on reflection a certain unity, 
a unity of treatment and attitude, makes itself felt, and it 
begins to be plain that Professor Saintsbury has, no 
doubt consciously, supplied sufficient materials to enable 
us to form a judgment of his position as a critic and of 
his qualifications as a teacher of English literature. 

Professor Saintsbury is exceedingly kind and con- 
siderate to his readers. Just as he wisely foresees the 
possibility of their estimate of his achievements in 
criticism being unfavourable and supplies them before- 
hand with the information that what might seem to 
them the sweepings up of the hasty and unconsidered 
commonplaces ofa careless and perfunctory reviewer is 
really the carefully planned edifice of a coherent critical 
scheme, so he modestly anticipates throughout the 
essays his readers’ not impossible estimate of his position 
as a critic, and supplies them with a corrective—his own 
humble estimate of himself. The personal pronoun plays 
a considerable part in Matthew Arnold's critical essays ; 
but in this matter, as well as in others, Matthew Arnold 
is a weakling beside his more robust rival, whose 
egotism ‘‘ caledonianizes” his literary countenance, if 
we may borrow an expression from Coleridge, and gives 
him at least this perilous fitness for the chair he fills. 

Here is a specimen or two of what we mean. Writing 
at some length on Michael Drayton's stirring ‘‘ Battle 
of Agincourt” (which, by-the-by, hardly falls between 
1780-1860), he quotes the lines : 

** None from his fellow starts, 

But playing manly parts, 

And like true English hearts, 

Stuck close together ’— 
and adds: ‘I always privately wish that he had written 
shot close together ; but why gild the lily ?””. Why, indeed, 
if this is the gilding! Again: ‘‘] have read Lockhart 
often, and I hope to read himagain. I have read Moore 
at least once if not twice through in the same way.” 
‘*I do not myself pretend to rank in the most ardent 
section of Boswellians.” And so on, and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

An obvious and not unfair way of estimating the 
position of a critic is to examine his literary judgments, 
as we shall now proceed to do. Here is a specimen of 
serious criticism at the end of the nineteenth century. 
‘* The ‘ product-of-the-circumstances ’ theory was a very 
pretty and ingenious toy, which like many toys in 
literature, in philosophy, and in other departments of 
toy-making, amused the town for a time but has now 
had its day.” And here is the lofty and distinguished 
view of art taught by the Professor of English Literature 
at Edinburgh: ‘‘ To believe in something definite, were 
it only the bellyfull, and to believe in it furiously and exclu- 
sively is, with almost all men, the secret of original art.” 
Sterling Professor Saintsbury contemptuously describes 
as ‘‘ the father of all the deplorable family which includes 
the Arthur Cloughs of real life and the Robert Elsmeres of 
fiction.” Speaking of the ‘‘Cyropzdia,” he says: ‘It may 
even be argued that such romantic elements as it does 
contain (the character or at least personage of Panthea, 
the rivalry of Araspes and Abradatas, and so forth), are 
introduced less for any attraction they can give to the 
story than for the opportunities they afford to Cyrus of 
displaying the proper conduct of the ruler.” As a matter 
of fact, Panthea is admirably drawn, with such romantic 
charm, such noble dignity of womanhood and wifehood, 
and set in such reins <a and tragic circumstances, that 
one cannot but believe that Xenophon drew from the life, 
since the creation of such a character is altogether beyond 
the range of the imagination we find in his other writings. 
The rivalry Professor Saintsbury speaks of exists onlyin 
hisown imagination. Afewmore judgments, which in any 
one else but Mr. Saintsbury, of whom they are characteris- 
tic, might becalled asarbitrary as they are obviously ignor- 
ant : ‘‘ Avirtuous man who is not something of a humbug 
is apt to be a littleof a Pharisee, unless he is aperfect saint, 
which Southey, to do him justice, was not.” Matthew 
Arnold ‘ had no liking for and was absolutely unskilled 
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in war-verse.” Matthew Arnold, the author of ‘‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum,” the devoted admirer of Homer, whose 
battlepieces he describes as masterpieces with a hundred 
times more of the grand manner than Scott’s! Here, 
again, is a specimen of the pinchbeck generalizations so 
dear to the literary charlatan : ‘‘ There is much excellent 
literary description of fighting in Chaucer,” whereas 
Chaucer's descriptions of fighting practically begin and 
end with ‘‘The Knight’s Tale.” The Crimean war is 
made responsible for what Professor Saintsbury terms ‘‘a 
good deal of not the least powerful part of ‘Maud,’” 
and while ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade” is extra- 
vagantly praised, ‘‘ The Charge of the Heavy Brigade” 
is mot even remembered. For Sir Francis Doyle, how- 
ever, is reserved a foremost place among war-poets of 
our time; while Mr. Swinburne’s wonderful battle- 
choruses in ‘‘Erechtheus” are simply ignored. Of 
course, in matters of taste Professor Saintsbury may 
plead that he has a right to his opinion, and no hostile 
critic will begrudge him the many brazen ornaments of 
taste with which his essays are appropriately decorated. 
For example: ‘‘ The incomparable character of Beatrix 
Esmond, the one complete woman of English prose 
fiction, would more than suffice to make any book a 
masterpiece.” But this plea can hardly be advanced in 
extenuation of such a statement as this : ‘‘ Except some 
scraps of chiefly Persian chronicle and a certain know- 
ledge of affairs in Egypt, the Greeks had no history but 
‘their own, and this latter they were making and writing, 
not reading. They left the Romans a little more, but 
not much. There was thus little for a Roman to go 
upon—no materials to work up, no public taste, no 
imagination or traditions to appeal to.”.What, we would 
suggest to Professor Saintsbury, about the rich treasure 
of romantic history in the Cyclic Poems and in the logo- 
graphers Cadmus, Acusilaus, Hecatzeus, Pherecydes ? 

Considerations of space will permit a few words only 
on Professor Saintsbury as a coiner or utterer of the 
coin of new words and phrases, of which we have 
the following portentous specimens: ‘‘ omnilegent,” 
‘‘ disreasons,” &c. Mr. Saintsbury poses, we believe, 
as an authority on style. His own style will certainly 
be of service to students as an example of what to 
avoid: eg. ‘‘With West, Peter, who, as has been 
said, was really a good, though a harsh, partizan, and 
whimsical art critic, could not away,” ‘‘ this merit—may 
dispense any generous critic,” and the like on almost 
every page. 

But the chief defect remains to be noted. It is this. 
In the alphabet of his subject, in simple matters of 
fact and chronology, Professor Saintsbury stands sorely 
in need of the teaching it is now his duty to impart 
to the students of Edinburgh University. Here are 
a few specimens of his accuracy in matters of fact: 
‘* The suspension of the Habeas Corpus and the famous 
Six Acts prepared for him a state of things still hotter 
than he had experienced before. Cobbett did not give 
it time to heat itself specially for him. He... sud- 
dently left Liverpool on 22 March, 1817, arriving in May 
at New York,” &c. Unfortunately for the argument, the 
famous Six Acts were passed in November 1819, more 
than two years after Cobbett left England. Mr. Saints- 
bury tells us that the neatest quotation of that cen- 
tury of classical quotation was ‘‘ Harley’s famous Con- 
solation to Prior.” If it be so famous it is a little strange 
that Mr. Saintsbury should not have known that it was 
addressed not to Prior but to Congreve. ‘‘ Among 
the scanty fiction of the sixieenth century, the work of 
Rabelais and Cervantes (for though ‘Don Quixote’ 
did not appear till a year or two after the century had 
arithmetically closed, it belongs thereto).’’ The first part 
of “‘ Don Quixote” appeared in 1605, the second part in 
1615! The next blunder very amusingly illustrates Mr. 
Saintsbury’s familiarity with the Waverley Novels. 
Speaking of Strutt’s ‘‘ Queenhoo Hall,” he says, “1 am 
ashamed to say that my knowledge of that work is entirely 
confined to Scott’s own fragment, the book is a very rare 
one ; at least, I hardly ever remember having seen a copy 
catalogued.” If Professor Saintsbury had read the General 
Preface to Waverley he would have known that Strutt 
left the work in MS., and that our knowledge must be 
confined to Scott’s fragment. It is not a rare book; 
it simply does not exist, as Scott's edition of it is 
the only form in which it saw the light. ‘“‘ Walladmor 
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appeared,” according to Mr. Saintsbury, “‘in 1823.” 
It appeared in 1825; and this blunder shows gross 
ignorance of the circumstances under which the ‘ Be- 
trothed” was written. But why expand further this 
budget of blunders? Enough has been done to show 
Mr. Saintsbury’s pretentious ignorance. It may be 
objected that this mass of blunders and inaccuracies 
is peculiar to the present volume; but if any scholar 
will examine Professor Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Dryden ”—Sir 
Walter Scott’s edition re-edited by George Saintsbury—_ 
he will find a still more flimsy and superficial piece of 
work, in which everything of the slightest value is taken 
from Scott, or from Christie’s brief ‘*Globe ” Commentary, 
and the difficulties unsolved by either of these critics are 
simply slurred over or left untouched. 


PURCELL AND THE PHILHARMONIC CIRCUS. 


HAT can be done with the Philharmonic Circus ? 
The answer is that nothing whatever can be 
done with the Philharmonic Circus. It cannot be taught 
to think of art in connection with its entertainments, 
for a circus is not precisely the place where art is easily 
thought of, and this circus in especial is unteachably 
philistine. Having a strong list of unteachably philis- 
tine guarantors, it can be ruined neither by adverse 
criticism nor by the sonnets of Mr. Joseph Bennett. 
It cannot be induced to commit suicide, as other and 
wiser societies have done before it, for its concerts 
afford sundry obscure gentlemen, more or less remotely 
connected with the art of music, their only opportunities 
of displaying their persons and agility before the public. 
So the Philharmonic Circus must needs be allowed to 
go on in the old manner, mangling the masterworks of 
music, and making musical England a thing to be 
laughed at throughout Europe. If only it would do 
something to show the English public and foreign mus- 
icians that it is nothing more than a circus! The Patti 
decoration was a move in the right direction, but on that 
occasion the Philharmonic scarcely went far enough. 
And if I am told that I must surely want the Phil- 
harmonic to go very far indeed, I reply that I do. 
I want a tight-rope substituted for the platform steps, 
and the directors to insist on Messrs. Cummings and 
Berger doing all their runnings up or down on that, 
dressed, of course, in the regulation spangled tights. 
For then the public might at last realize that the Philhar- 
monic is nothing more than a place where the master- 
works are dragged round the ring in turn, compelled to 
jump through the ring of Philharmonic conventions, and 
hustled out at the side while the directors and their 
friends applaud—not the particular masterwork so dis- 
honoured, but—the smart riding-master with the whip, 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie. Come, Messrs. the directors, 
let us have the circus, frankly, honestly ; confess that 
the century-long pretence of seriousness has been your 
and your predecessors’ little joke; own that you have 
always travestied the masters; plead that it was done 
in mere fun; and perhaps if you promise to do it no 
more, every one will forgive you the long and ghastly 
pleasantry, well pleased that at last it is over! 

He might well be esteemed guileless amongst new- 
born babes who dreamed that the directors could be 
induced to do anything of the sort. The Philharmonic 
has a past, and knows it ; it has traditions, and must live 
up tothem. Never in the history of the world has such 
a crowd of musical dullards been gathered together in 
one place as in London about the middle of this century, 
and the Philharmonic had the pick of them as its 
directors. They—and its various conductors—set up the 
traditions to which it is so faithful ; and the conductors 
were very little better than the directors. As though 
Costa was not bad enough, the directors, after trying 
Wagner, declined upon the lackadaisical Sterndale 
Bennett, and then lower still upon the eminent Cusins,. 
who was so very insignificant a personage that some 
one actually made him Master of the Queen’s Musick. 
From these men, from Costa, half charlatan, half ape, 
from Sterndale Bennett, that loose-fibred soul who did 
nothing particular all his life and died of nothing par- 
ticular, from the eminent Cusins, and from Mendelssohn, 
the traditions of the Philharmonic Circus are derived. 
It managed to live on after Wagner’s damning indict- 
ment of its traditions, and even after Mr. Cowen’s still 
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more damning indictment. But it is safe to say that 
no society was ever so hated, and after the time for 
hate was past, so laughed at ; and none has ever more 
deserved hate and laughter. Its barbarously com- 
_ pounded programmes, its mutilated renderings of the 
works on those programmes, its indifference to the 
claims of any good modern composers, and its various 
other misdeeds, have given it a position unapproached 
and unapproachable amongst the musical societies of 
Europe. Could Messrs. Mackenzie, Cummings and Ber- 
ger do anything to provoke greater contempt than they 
actually provoked on that famous occasion when a 
deluded lady, well past middle age, and staggering 
under a weary load of paint, was given the additional 
burden of a blue ribbon and the ‘ Beethoven Gold 
Medal” as the reward of a life spent in singing 
‘* Home, Sweet Home”? And who can help laughing 
at the directorate of this Circus, which claims to re- 
present ‘‘ English music”? What positions in the 
musical world do Mr. W. H. Cummings or Mr. 
Berger, Mr. Charles Gardner or Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
occupy? What business have foreign mediocrities 
like Mr. Oscar Beringer and Mr. Albert Visetti there, 
if the Philharmonic is what it pretends to be ? 

The Philharmonic is an endless cause of laughter, 
and one might let it pass at that, if it would trample 
upon the works only of the well-known composers. 
For the public which hears an ill-rehearsed Philhar- 
monic version of a Beethoven symphony at Queen’s 
Hall to-day, may go to-morrow to St. James’s Hall 
and hear an adequate rendering under Richter. But 
so soon as the works of an unknown composer are 
meddled with, it is time to tell the truth about the 
Philharmonic with what force one may, to remind the 
public that the Philharmonic has mangled all the great 
music, lest an injustice be done toa dead master. More 
peculiarly is this necessary when the dead composer 
happens to be Purcell, in whose memory a Commemora- 
tion concert was given last week. Purcell has been dead 
two hundredyears. Since November 21, 1695, Handel and 
Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, Weber and Wagner have 
done their tasks and gore into night ; and of them all 
probably Handel alone knew more than his name. 
Handel made excellent use of what he knew, such 
excellent use indeed that he drove Purcell’s essentially 
English music out of fashion with the English people. 
He took hundreds of Purcell’s phrases and built them 
into structures as different from the music of Purcell as 
Milton is different from Herrick. He became popular, 
and remains popular; he is familiar to every English 
musician. Hence; when we listen to Purcell for the first 
time, and hear the friendly turns of melody we know so 
well, we are likely to say: Here is music like Handel’s: 
come, let us play it in the traditional Handel manner. 
Now, to begin with, the traditional Handel manner is 
utterly wrong ; but were it never so right, there is no 
music in the world less tolerant of such playing than 
Purcell’s. So piayed, it will yield no fraction of its 
sweetness, its ever-fresh delight. This, the pedants 
of the Philharmonic (and the Royal College also) to 
give them their due, have perceived; but instead of 
coming to the sane conclusion that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the playing, they have come to the 
insane conclusion that there is something wrong in the 
music. Purcell, they say, struggled unsuccessfully with 
inadequate means to do what Handel afterwards did 
with success ; and as we in this later time can see why 
Handel succeeded and why Purcell failed, let us make 
use of our knowledge and do for Purcell what he was 
unable to do for himself. It is easy to forgive a bad 
misunderstanding of Purcell, for the greatest musicians 
have misunderstood each other ; but that the very nature 
of art, that the function of the artist and of his material, 
should be so entirely unperceived by those who are 
supposed to be teachers of art in this country, who have 
the next generation of artists to mould as wax in their 
fingers, this is without excuse or possibility of excuse. 
Art is not the unsuccessful attempt to make a beautiful 
thing with or without adequate material, but the actual 
thing achieved with such material as lies at hand. The 
artist is the man with hand, heart, and brain to create 
a beautiful thing from his material. Until the beautiful 
thing is created, there is no art, but only bungling ; and 
to say that Purcell did not achieve the thing he set out to 
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do is to say he was no artist. There is some, but very little, 
excuse for saying anything of the sort. Mr. Dolmetsch 
has played the old music and shown us that it has a 
beauty of its own, quite a different beauty from the 
beauty of Handel. And even if Mr. Dolmetsch had never 
appeared on the scene, one need only take a Purcell 
anthem, song, theatre piece, or piece of chamber-music, 
and play it on the piano, to perceive in its phrases a 
perfect loveliness to which Handel never attained. But 
those phrases must be sympathetically handled, every 
one must be caressed by the fingers, or the magic 
charm does not appear. Purcell did often get effects by 
masses of tone wielded in Handelian fashion; but he 
reserved them for the climaxes of great works; and the 
bulk of his music is a rich growth of picturesque melodies 
woven and interwoven into gorgeous tapestries of sound. 
Whether one hears this splendid tapestry, or a mere dull 
wooden thumping of contrapuntal exercises, depends 
entirely upon whether the singers or players treat each 
phrase with the consummate care it demands, or plod 
away steadily, in the accepted barbarous manner of play- 
ing Handel, with plenty of accent on the first beat of every 
bar. There are, then, three ways of playing Purcell. He 
may be played as he stands with devout artistic inten- 
tion, which is right ; he may be played straight through 
in the traditional Handel style, which is wrong ; he may 
be additionally accompanied and generally modernized, 
which is sacrilege. Need I say which method was the 
choice of the Philharmonic Circus? Did the Philhar- 
monic Circus ever do the right thing if there was the 
slightest possibility of doing the wrong? Did it ever 
do a bad thing if by any chance it could do a worse ? 
at describe the things it did in the order that it did 
them. 

After the organ was tuned, Mr. Watkin Mills sang 
** Arise, ye subterranean winds.” To this parts for 
trumpets, flutes, oboes, and drums had been kindly 
added, in a way which I presume was meant to be bogus 
Handelian, but which was really very bad amateur’s 
work, If there is any score of ‘‘ The Tempest” music 
with indications for wind-instruments or drums, it has 
so far escaped me; and anyhow, I cannot believe that 
a master would have given the flutes such an unmis- 
takable string figure as the accompaniment to ‘ All but 
the fixed and solid centre shake!” or the oboes (pianis- 
simo, too) the splendid passage at ‘‘ There let them 
howl.” The trumpets were used as neither Handel nor 
Purcell would have dreamed of using them ; and as for the 
shakes for flutes and other hints taken from ‘‘ Tristan” 
and the Garden scene in ‘‘ Faust,” what can one say of 
them except that the fellow who crammed them into 
Purcell deserves the punishment he will undoubtedly 
receive hereafter? After this came a desecration beside 
which all other desecrations yet heard of sink into 
absolute nothingness. Purcell wrote a quantity of 
chamber-music: not music intended for the Popular 
concerts, but for the chamber, and designed quite as much 
for the enjoyment of those who played it (which was the 
old notion of chamber-music) as of those who listened to 
it (which is the newnotion). Probably he wrote nothing 
more finished than this music, nothing which demands 
more expressive playing, more minute and unceasing 
attention to the phrasing of every detail. And of it all, 
that which has been reckoned the finest specimen since 
the day it was given to the world, is the Golden Sonata 
in F, called so not by Purcell but by its admirers. For 
once it is possible to agree with the popular verdict. 
Than the Golden Sonato there is in the whole range 
of chamber-music no lovelier, daintier, more tender 
piece of art. One plays (or listens) to it with breath 
held lest a shade too much of colour here, an accent 
or a rallentando lacking there, should utterly rob 
it of its entrancing exquisiteness. And this is, the 
work which the sapient Philharmonic directors deter- 
mined should be converted into a Handel overture 
by the delightfully simple process of playing the parts, 
intended for two violins and a single bass, on full 
orchestra, and the harpsichord part (written, and clumsily 
written, with plentiful lack of musicianship, from the 
figured bass) on two grand pianos. I will say nothing 
of the result : it is sufficient to record the fact that the 
thing was done, to the everlasting shame of the directors 
who willed it, of the bungler who arranged it, of Miss 
Sybil Palliser and Miss de Lara who played the piano 
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parts, and of Sir A. C. Mackenzie, the circus riding-mas- 
ter, who cracked the whip and kept the show going until 
the unhappy frail sonata was reduced to a shapeless pulp. 
1 admit that I listened to the rest of the programme with 
little interest. Passing over Dido’s Lament, from ‘‘ Dido 
and AEneas,” which may or may not have been passably 
sung by Madame Sherwin, all that need be said about 
the Cecilia Ode is that it was performed just as a Handel 
oratorio is sung at a provincial festival. Of the Purcell 
spirit there was no hint: singers and players pounded 
through the stuff as work-people who laboured by the 
hour and would be glad when the bell struck for work 
to cease. A gentleman played the harpsichord part on 
the piano in execrable taste, doubling thin and delicate 
oboe melodies without compunction, and generally 
blurring and thickening such of Purcell’s noble colouring 
_as might have survived the jumping of the chorus and 
the band. The performers, I say, worked as those work 
who wait for the bell striking ; but the audience did not 
wait for that. Between the numbers, and even during 
the numbers, they went out in shoals, and at the end 
there was no pretence of applause. One gentleman 
screamed ‘‘ Mackenzie!” but no one had spirits to 
assist in getting up a farcical demonstration, and the 
Purcell festivities ended with the audience slowly leaving 
the hall in sullen silence. 

The, Commemoration held in Westminster Abbey 
was a very different story; and I shall leave it and a 
discussion of Purcell’s church music (about which Dean 
Bradley has by no means said the last word) until my 
next article. J. F. R. 


THE DIVIDED way. 


‘* The Divided Way.” An original play in three acts. By 
H.V. Esmond. ‘‘ The Misogynist.” An original 
vone-act play. By G. W. Godfrey. St. James's 
Theatre. 23 November 1895. 


~ “ A T last a noble deed,” says Hedda Gabler. ‘‘ At 
last a charming play,” I was able to exclaim at 
the St. James’s, last Saturday, after weeks of splenetic 
denunciation of the theatre and everything connected 
with it. ‘‘ The Divided Way” is a romantically tragic 
* love drama, written with a delicate freshness of feeling, 
and here and there a pardonable and even pleasant 
touch of exaggeration and indiscretion, which gives the 
work an air of boyish genius and surrounds it with an 
atmosphere of hope. That the author, Mr. Esmond, is 
youthful in appearance, we all know. Whether he is a 
young man really, I have no idea. I have known men 
just like Mr. Esmond, and treated them as children of 
genius—Chattertons, in fact—for fifteen years, during 
which period their appearance has not altered in the 
‘least, only to be finally invited by them to celebrate 
the tenth birthday of their second eldest grandchild. 
Consequently until I see Mr. Esmond’s certificate of 
_ birth, I shall suspend my judgment as to whether his 
years are those of Cayley Drummle or Little Billee. 
Fortunately age is not a matter of years only, but of 
evolution. A man of forty-eight is younger in body 
“than a dog of twelve; and in the same way one man 
at sixty is sometimes younger in mind than another at 
twenty: at all events it is certain that anyone who 
chooses his friends from among the brightest spirits of 
his time will soon become familiar with fathers who are 
younger than their sons and mothers who are younger 
than their daughters. Therefore when I say that Mr. 
Esmond's charm is a youthful one, I imply neither 
patronage nor disparagement: I am perfectly prepared 
to learn that he is old enough to be my father, and to 
venerate him in private life whilst envying him in his 
public aspect. 

I call ‘‘The Divided Way” tragically romantic because 
it ends with death, in unquestioning obedience to the 
law of the realm of romance, that love is strong as death 
and jealousy cruel as the grave. In real life this law 
does not hold. As I have already had to point out in 
criticizing romantic dramas, love can be more easily 
baffled and jealousy more safely braved than any of the 
other passions, in spite of the fact that both social dis- 

_ cipline and criminal law are sentimentally relaxed to an 
alarming degree in favour of people who act on the 
romantic theory, even to the extent of committing 
murder. In Mr. Esmond’s play a young lady falls in 
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love with a young gentleman named Gaunt Humeden, 
who goes to Africa and gets killed. Thereupon the lady, 
acting on the celebrated view of the Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein, that if you cannot have the man you love 
you must love the man you have, marries Jack, brother 
to the deceased. This is no sooner settled than the 
deceased comes back from Africa to contradict the 
news of his death, and settles down at Humeden Grange 
with the rest of the family. He allows the old flirtation 
to pass as a joke; and so does the lady, each believing 
that the other no longer cares. Enter to them one day 
Jay Grist, not, as one would expect, an unscrupulous 
American financier, but an African traveller. To the 
lady he reveals the fact that Gaunt, whilst dying in the 
African desert, raved continually of her: to Gaunt, 
who explains that the lady no longer cares for him, and 
that he is pretending not to care for her, he puts the 
question, ‘‘ How do you know that she is not pretending 
also?” Then all the fat is in the fire. The lady takes 
a practical view of the case, the gentleman an idealistic 
one. She says, ‘‘I agreed to spend my life with Jack 
under the impression that you were not available. Now 
that it appears you ave available, I propose to spend my 
life with you. If { stay with Jack I shall make him miser- 
able, make you miserable, and be miserable myself. Clearly 
it is better economy to make Jack miserable and make 
you and myself happy.” Gaunt is too conventional to 
be able to explain to her that this is the logic of romance, 
not of life, and that a broken heart is a much more 
healthy complaint than she imagines. He threatens to 
run away to the East again. She trumps that card by 
threatening tofollow him. He then says, ‘‘ Very good : 
I shall poison myself; and you can follow me there if 
you like.” This is the logic of romance with a ven- 
geance. Vanquished, she declines the ordeal ; and it 
is agreed that he is to return to the East and that she 
is not to follow him, but to go home like a good wife. 
At this point Jack comes in; and for some reason which 
escaped me at the performance, and which I| confess | 
can trace neither in the logic of romance nor life, is 
informed of the whole situation. The lady, seeing that 
this makes the future, romantically speaking, impossible 
for her, suddenly drinks the poison and ends the play. 
The moral, apparently, is that which the French assassin 
offered on the scaffold as the lesson of his experience : 
‘Never confess.” But of course the ending, being a 
romantic ending, exists for its own sake, and not as 
a peg to hang a moral on. 

Like all romantic plays which create a strong illusion, 
this one irresistibly raises the question how its final 
situation would do for the starting-point of a realistic 
play. All Ibsen’s later plays, from ‘ Pillars of Society” 
to ‘* Little Eyolf,” are continuations of this kind, a fact 
which wrought so powerfully with Mr. Austin Friars 
that he actually wrote and put on the stage the drama 
which lies implicit in the exposition of ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” 
perhaps the most singular dramatic exploit of modern 
times, and one which, whether it was intended merely 
to teach Ibsen the right place to begin, or, as I believe, 
out of a perfectly genuine impulse to put the pathos of 
the story of Mrs. Rosmer on the stage without the 
merciless philosophy of Ibsen behind it, had its value as 
an object lesson. It seems to methat if Mr. Esmond 
would reverse the procedure of Mr. Austin Friars, and, 
having already brought Gaunt Humeden to life after 
killing him, were to bring Mrs. Gaunt to life also, we 
should have a remarkably interesting realistic play on 
top of the romantic one. Any one who has attentively 
watched the world for some years past must by this time 
be aware that conventional solutions of such situations 
are growing extremely dangerous and unstable in prac- 
tice, and that unconventional ones are growing more 
practicable than they used to be. What exceptional 
people do in one generation, average people are gener- 
ally found doing in the next. About twenty-six years 
ago a somewhat similar dilemma to that in Mr. Esmond’s 
play arose between three persons no less famous than 
Wagner, Hans von Bulow, and Liszt’s daughter, Cosima 
von Bulow. Madame von Bulow preferred to spend her 
life with Wagner, just as Mrs. Humeden in the play 
preferred to spend her life with Gaunt. The change 
was effected with the happiest results ;: at least Iam not 
aware that anybody was a penny the worse—certainly 
not Madame Wagner, who holds her court at Bayreuth 
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with a dignity which many actual princesses might, and 
probably do, envy. Far be it _ hs me to suggest 
anarchical violations of our marriage laws rather than an 
orderly agitation for constitutional reform of them in 
harmony with the higher morality of our own times ; but 
{ do venture to remark that people who decline to carry 
obedience to that law too far are at least as interesting 
dramatically as people who forge and murder, and 
that the notion that the consequences of such dis- 
obedience, when carried out in good faith by respectable 
people (George Eliot, for example) are necessarily so 
awful that suicide is the more reasonable alternative, is 
a piece of nonsense that might as well be dropped on 
the stage. No human institution could stand the strain 
of the monstrous assumptions on which our existing 
marriage laws proceed if we were really sincere about 
them; and though there is much to be said for our 
English method of maintaining social order by col- 
lectively maintaining the sacredness of our moral ideals 
whilst we individually mitigate their severity by evasion, 
collusion, and never seeing anything until our attention 
is compelled by legal proceedings, yet the abuse of this 
system of toleration by people whose conduct we are 
not prepared to excuse, but who cannot very well be 
exposed if the excusable people are to be spared, is 
landing us in looser views than we ever bargained for. 
Already we have an aimlessly rebellious crusade against 
marriage altogether, and a curious habit of circumspec- 
tion on the part of the experienced man of the world, 
who, when newly introduced to an English household, 
picks his way very cautiously until he has ascertained 
whether the husband and wife really would be husband 
and wife in France or Germany or South Dakota, 
and, if his conclusion is unfavourable, which friend of 
the family is Mr. Gaunt Humeden, so to speak. Not 
that the domestic situations which are not white are all 
necessarily jet black or even disagreeably grey ; but the 
fact that under the English law a mistake in marriage 
cannot be effectively remedied except by the disgrace of 
either party—that is to say, cannot be remedied at all 
by decent people, divorce being thus a boon reserved 
to reward the dissolute—is continually producing a 
supply of cases not at all dissimilar to that which is the 
subject of Mr. Esmond’s play. Most of them are settled, 
mot by suicide, nor by flights into Egypt, but by the 
parties drifting along, nobody doing anything wrong, 
and nobody doing anything right, all seeing enough of 
one another to make them contented faute de mieux, 
whilst maintaining their honour intact. Whether this 
customary and convenable solution is really better—say 
dn its effect on the children who grow up observing it— 
than the violent method of open scandal and collusory 
divorce, involving the public announcement of cruelties 
and adulteries which have never been committed, is an 
open question, not admitting of a general answer. 
Obviously, the ideal husband and wife who give 
all their affection to one another, and maintain a 
state of cold indifference to everyone else, should be 
exécuted without henefit of clergy as a couple of heart- 
less monopolists; for the idealist may be safely 
challenged to produce a single instance of a thoroughly 
happy marriage in which the affection which makes the 
marriage happy does not extend to a wide circle of 
friends. Just as good mothers and fatiers love all 
lovable children, so gcod wives and husbands love all 
lovable husbands and wives. People with this gift of 
heart are not prevented from marrying by Don Juan’s 
difficulty : they can be faithful to one without being 
unfaithful to all the rest. Unfortunately, they are no 
more common than the domestic terrors who are utterly 
incapable of living with anybody on tolerable terms. 
Family life may mean anything between these two 
extremes, from that of the southern countries where the 
guide-book warns the English tourist that if he asks a 
man after his wife’s health he will probably be challenged 
to fight a duel, or that of the English stage, where the 
same evil construction is maintained on the same pre- 
tence of jealousy of private morality and the honour of 
womanhood, to the most cultivated sections of English 
and American society, where people think of our existing 
marriage law much as Matthew Arnold thought about 
‘Tennyson, and unfortunately keep their opinion to them- 
selves with equal ‘‘ good taste.” The practical result 
is, superhuman pretension, extravagant hypocrisy, 
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tolerance of every sort of misconduct provided it is 
clandestine, and, of course, a conspiracy of silence. On 
the whole I think Mr. Esmond might do worse than 
treat his theme over again, this time as a realist instead 
of a romanticist. 

Even in the romantic version it strikes one as odd that 
it does not occur to the husband that if there is to be 
any poison taken, he is the man to take it. It seems to 
me that the natural attitude for a husband whose wife 
prefers another man is a purely apologetic one ; 
though I observe that on the stage he seems to take it 
for granted that he is an injured person as well as an 
unfortunate one. No doubt my moral sense has not 
been properly trained on such points; so possibly I 
shall alter my opinion when I get married, though I 
confess I regard that as an additional reason for not 
getting married. Howbeit, taking the play as it is, I 
find it continuously engaging and pleasant, showing 
us a humane and villainless society in which naturally 
sympathetic intercourse replaces the ostentatiously 
motived communications and revelations of the ordinary 
play (asif people never told their sorrows to one another 
spontaneously), and with parts in it that the actors can 
really feel and study. Miss Millard as Lois is not the 
somewhat romantic figure, passionate and tragic, that 
Mr. Esmond conceived: she has made Lois a real 
woman, more fascinating and interestirg than any man- 
made woman could possibly be. Her serious, thoughtful 
charm, so beautifully sober and dignified, has at last 
found a part in which it is not disastrously wasted. The 
moment she enters it is evident that she has created 
Lois, who lives all through the play, silent or speaking, 
and makes it her own story. One or two of Mr. 
Esmond’s more strained passages—notably the ‘‘ Ring 
out the old, ring in the new ” business at the end of the 
second act——were out of the character as she created it ; 
but that was so much the worse for the passages. None 
of the others achieved anything like the same success, 
though Mr. Vernon would perhaps have got upon the 
same artistic level if his part had given him the chance. 
He played admirably as far as his opportunity went. 
For the rest, Mr. Alexander gave us a finished imper- 
sonation of Mr. George Alexander; Mr. Aynesworth 
was as popular as ever as Mr. Allan Aynesworth ; and 
Mr. Waring played Mr. Herbert Waring to perfection. 
Mr. Vincent disguised himself to some extent as an 
Irish doctor, educated at Rugby, where he had acquired 
an accent something between that of a Ringsend coal- 
heaver and a Sligo drover, as an Irish gentleman natur- 
ally would at an English public school. The play is 
handsomely staged; and though two unfortunate 
gentlemen in the gallery rent the air with comfort- 
less lamentations at being defrauded of a happy 
ending, the rest of the house was enthusiastic in its 
appreciation. 

‘‘The Misogynist,” by Mr. G. W. Godfrey, precedes 
‘“‘The Divided Way.” It is an elaborately serious 
background for a joke about a duke and a music-hall 
singer, which was so amazingly unexpected that it 
swept the house away. I grieve to say that Mr. 
Alexander, fired by the vogue of the Hero of Waterloo, 
dodders through the piece as an old man, croaking and 
piping and exhibiting his tongue so as to produce an 
effect of having false teeth. The sole merit of the 
performance is that it deceives nobody. Mr. Alexander, 
fortunately for himself and us, does not belong to the 
race of Smallweeds, who, born decrepit, can play old 
men at nineteen. However, we owe Mr. Alexander 
much ; and if it pieases him once in a way to paint his 
face and talk like that under the impression that he is 
giving a lifelike illustration of one of the Seven Ages, 
he can depend on us all to keep our countenances and 
praise him to the skies. Miss Ellice Jeffries, as Kitty 
Denison, played with a very marked increase of sincerity 
and artistic courage. If she maintains that rate of 
improvement her position will finally justify Mr. Pinero’s 
choice of her for a leading part in ‘‘ Mrs. Ebbsmith.” 


G. B. S. 
MONEY MATTERS. 


ee report that the Sultan had allowed the entrance 
of additional gunboats into the Bosphorus, though 
not confirmed later in the week, gave a more cheerful 
tone to business on Wednesday and Thursday. City men 
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were too anxious to believe in a more reassuring political 
prospect not to make the most of the news. And this 
more cheerful frame of mind, taken together with fresh 
arrivals of gold, had a considerable effect on the Money 
Market as well as on the Stock Exchange. The demand 
for money at the General Settlement on Tuesday was so 
much smaller than usual, owing to the reduction of the 
speculative account, the money could scarcely be lent 
at all in the afternoon. The discount rate on Wednesday 
and Thursday was easy, at 1} per cent. Only } per 
cent was generally paid for call loans or fixtures, and 
on Thursday afternoon it was again almost impossible 
to lend money. 


On the Stock Exchange the rumours of favourable 
news from Constantinople and ‘‘bear” repurchases 
caused a recovery in nearly all the markets. Consols 
rose on Thursday to 107;%, and Home Railways 
were quite buoyant. ‘‘Yankees” and a few African 
specialities were firm. As for Spanish stock at 64}, 
they are not likely to recover as long as the present 
heavy expenditure in Cuba continues. The stocks, which 
we mentioned in our last issue as being, in our opinion, 
unduly depressed, have all improved in price to a greater 
or smaller extent, especially Home Railways. The Paris 
Bourse was dull, in view of the Settlement which begins 
to-day (30 November). The anxiety on the Paris Bourse 
is not in any way connected with the carrying-over, for 
which all preparations have already been made, but it 
is owing to the heavy differences due to brokers from 
clients whose ability to pay is still doubtful. 


The new account, the last before Christmas, is a long 
one (eighteen days), and if there is any ‘‘ bear” position 
of importance it ought soon to be disclosed. For 
investment purposes the present prices of gold mines 
are much too high, as we show below, especially 
if all the risks connected with mining ventures be taken 
into account. The Mining market was on the whole 
steady, but very quiet, except for a few specialities, 
which are supposed to be oversold, and are therefore 
actively dealt in and dearer in price. The carrying- 
over in the Mining market passed off very smoothly 
with moderate contangos. Almost nominal rates were 
charged on a few speculative shares, but it is difficult to 
say whether this fact proves that there is a ‘‘ bear” posi- 
tion of any importance. 


In the present state of uncertainty in the Mining 
market the public is most anxious to know if African 
gold shares have yet fallen to their real value, and Gold- 
mann’s ‘‘ South African Mining and Finance” (Effingham 
Wilson & Co.) very efficiently supplies what they require, 
though the truth is not, it must be admitted, pleasant 
reading. To take only favourable specimens of the 
gold-mining properties of the Rand, let us select two 
of Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co.’s properties: the City and 
Suburban, and one of Mr. B. I. Barnato’s, the Glencairn. 
Mr. Goldmann speaks favourably of the City and 
Suburban, which has now a capital of £1,360,000 in £4 
shares, that are selling at 53, so that its present market 
valuation is about two millions, or, tobeexact, £ 1,912,000. 
Is this a reasonable valuation? Are the shares worth 
45 12s. 6d.? The contents of the 150 claims of which 
the property consists amount to 4,100,000 tons, of 
which 400,000 tons have been extracted ; so that there 
remains a body of ore which, with 170 stamps working 
and dealing with 200,000 tons a year, would give the 
life of the mine as eighteen years. The average net 
profit per ton may be taken as 15s., so that the 200,000 
tons crushed would yield £150,000'a year. It would, 
however, require a sinking fund of £68,000 a year, to 
accumulate at 5 per cent, to make up the £1,912,000, the 
present market value, at the end of eighteen years. 


Interest on the present market value at 5 per cent would 
come to £96,000. Thus the annnal charge for interest 
and sinking fund would amount to £14,000 a year more 
than the yearly profit thus liberally estimated: for the 
possibility of the whole of the profit being available for 
dividend and of the reefs continuing undiminished in 
extent and value is scarcely one that can be seriously 
* eonsidered. So much for the City and Suburban, the 
nroverty of Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co. : it is worth, 
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on the most favourable estimate, considerably less than 
its present quotation. As for Mr. Barnato’s Glencairn 
Mine, it has still, on the same most liberal estimate, 
1,350,000 tons. With 100 scamps dealing with 120,000 
tons a year, it has about twelve years’ life. Working 
at a profit of 15s. a ton, the yearly profit on the 
output of ore would be £90,000, But the redemp- 
tion of the capital in twelve years would require a 
sinking fund of £63,000 a year to accumulate at 5 per 
cent, and interest on the million, present market value, 
would be £50,000. So we see that the mine is 
23,000 a year short of what it should produce to 
justify at all its present market value. The upshot of 
the matter is that many mines at present stand too 
high, great though the reduction has been, whilst, on 
the other hand, some gold-mining properties and several 
land companies are really unduly depreciated. Never- 
theless, the worst of the fall is, in our opinion, over, and 
judicious buyers to-day will have reason to congratu- 
late themselves six months hence, 


The paternal advice given by the ‘‘ Times” on Mon- 
day in regard to mining investments is an interesting 
example of the unintelligible. What is the meaning of 
this, for instance: ‘‘ Investors who look for dividends 
should not think of buying mining shares to pay them 
less than 9 or 10 per cent”? Now the life of gold 
mines varies between five and thirty years, according to 
the number of stamps employed. There are, it is true, 
several African mines showing returns of from six to 
eleven per cent on the present quotations, but if in each 
case the percentage required for the redemption of the 
capital invested be deducted from the dividends, it wilb 
be found that there is no mine in the whole list that will 
yield a net income of more than 2 to 3 per cent, while 
some of them will not yield even that small percentage. 
It is, in fact, altogether a mistake to believe that mining” 
shares are bought for purposes of permanent investment. 
The real object of the buyers in most cases is to reselb 
them at a profit whenever they can. 


We expect to hear shortly that the Argentine Debt 
Unification Scheme (which includes a fresh loan for 
armaments) has been passed by both the Argentine 
Chambers. It would be interesting to know what 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. and Messrs. Morgan & 
Co. think about it. Chili also wants to borrow again 
6,000,000, no doubt partly for armaments, though the 
last Rothschild loan is still at 33 per cent discount. The 
Chilian frontier dispute is evidently not settled yet, and 
unless it is speedily submitted to arbitration, the attempt 
to place any fresh loans here is bound to end in a fiasco. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


Tue Barnato ‘ BANK.” 
A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘‘ PURSE TRICK.” 


It appears to us that the time has now arrived when 
it is no longer possible to mince words over the Barnato 
‘‘Bank” business. Large numbers of the public have 
been victimized and impoverished by means of this 
scheme, and it is very evident that Mr. Barnato and his 
clique have no intention of stating what are the 
securities or assets of their so-called ‘‘ Bank.” The 
juggling and trickery which have been practised in 
connection with Mr. Barnato’s ‘‘ Bank” remind us very 
forcibly of what is known as the ‘‘ purse trick.” Mr. 
Barnato and his c/igue play their own particular game in 
magnificent offices, and the prestidigitateur who performs 
the ‘‘ purse trick” generally exhibits his skill at street 
corners; but the game played in the big offices 
and the game played at the street corners bear 
a very singular resemblance one to the other. ‘It 
is the hand that deceives the eye,” say (in effect) 
Mr. Barnato and his friend. ‘‘ We offer you a ‘ bank,’ 
as our humbler brother offers you a purse, and, still 
like our humbler brother, we persuade you that there is 
a great deal more in what we offer you than there really 
is, whereupon you give us what we ask under the im- 
pression that you are getting, or going to get, more than 
you are giving. Why blameus? Who did yousuppose 
you were playing with? Do you think we came all the way 
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from South Africa for the purpose of making presents 
to the Christian? Yours is the blame, for you are the 
fools; you thought to get something out of us, instead 
of which we have got something out of you. We 
both may be rogues, but we are much the cleverer.” 
The law pretects the public from professors of the 
“purse” trick; but it does not offer them any pro- 
tection from Mr. Barnato and persons of his kidney. 
In the hope that they might check the flow of adverse 
criticism, Mr. Barnato and his associates played their 
strongest card in publishing the list of ‘‘ securities ” 
held by the Barnato Consolidated Company. How 
many of the persons who invested in this delusive under- 
taking would have been inclined to pay £2 (the latest 
quotation for the shares), much less £5 and £5 tos. 
(which were the prices not so many weeks ago), had they 
known what the assets were? The whole thing is 
an illustration of the adage that truth is stranger 
than fiction. We said last week that it was highly 
improbable that shareholders in the Barnato ‘‘ Bank” 
had got anything approaching value for their money, 
but now, in the face of the published list of assets of 
the Barnato Consolidated Company and Mr. Barnato’s 
continued disinclination to make any definite state- 
ment of the securities held by his ‘‘ Bank,” we unhesi- 
tatingly repeat our assertion. The conduct of Mr. 
Barnato in this respect deserves notice. Mr. Barnato’s 
“* followers ” and his apologists in the venal press have 
been endeavouring to make capital out of the statement 
recently made by Mr. Barnato, through the secretary of 
his ‘“‘ Bank,” that the ‘‘ Bank” had a “large interest ” in 
the De Beers Consolidated Mines. Buta ‘‘ disclosure ” 
of this sort is worse than no disclosure at all, and it 
sounds to us very like the frightened utterance of a 
frightened man. We want to know the full extent and 
the exact nature of that ‘‘ large interest” in De Beers, 
and we also particularly want to know what are the 
other interests of the ‘‘ Bank” in regard to which Mr. 
Barnato is so modestly reticent. 

We have received a number of communications from 
shareholders and others interested in the Barnato 
‘* Bank,” the majority of which traverse ground already 
covered. The following letter is representative of the 
views of those of our correspondents who seek to shield 
Mr. Barnato by the doubtful process of suggesting that 
there are other great financiers even more ‘ unspeak- 
able” than he : 


St. Grorce's SQUARE, PORTSEA, 
25 November, 1895. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

S1r,—As a sufferer from Barnato Banks I trust that 
the strong attitude you are assuming towards the founder 
of that institution may benefit us. But if some of your 
contemporaries are correct, it would seem that we really 
have very solid assets, such as De Beers, Primrose, 
Reitfontein, Barnato Consols, and Johannesburg Water- 
works. While Barnato-baiting is agreeable to us toa 
certain point, there is a danger that, if carried too far, 
sympathy may be transferred from his victims to Mr. 
Barnato. That gentleman is largely responsible for the 
present dreadful state of affairs; but there are worse 
sinners, the chief of whom is the unspeakable J. B. 
Robinson. After dumping the shares on us at 11} and 
11}, this man suffers them to drop to 44 without appar- 
ently lifting his little finger to arrest the fall. Barnato, 
whatever his motives, has done something. Robinson 
has done literally nothing. The spectacle of Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning finds its parallel in 
Robinson’s brutal indifference to the anguish and ruin 
of his victims. Pray take up your parable against this 
man. By rendering us this important service you will 
make a large body of wretched shareholders eternally 
your debtors.—Yours faithfully, J. Parry. 


A shareholder in both Barnato’s 
and Robinson's Banks. 


We endeavour to be perfectly fair-minded ; therefore 
we are quite willing to publish any communications at 
all favourable to Mr. Barnato ; but it is damning that 
gentleman with very faint praise to suggest that he is 
entitled te our consideration simply because Mr. J. B, 
Robiason, or somebody else, is not a bit better, 


or perhaps a little bit worse. We agree with our 
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correspondent that the Robinson Bank deserves our 
attention. Ii shall have it; but in a weekly article of 
limited length it is quite impossible to deal at one and 
the same time with all the financial abuses that exist. 
From the little knowledge we have of Mr. Barnato’s 
‘* Bank,” it would appear to be in a difficult con- 
dition. That last resource of the destitute company— 
reconstruction—is already being suggested, and by the 
very people who a few weeks ago were loud in their 
praises of the ‘‘ Bank ” and everything pertaining to it. 
It is now suggested that an ‘‘ amalgamation” with the 
Johannesburg Investment Company, another of Mr. 
Barnato’s creations, would be ‘‘ advisable.” We should 
think so indeed—any port in a storm. But if this 
‘joining of forces” is really carried out, we shall be 
treated to a sorry spectacle of the blind leading the 
blind. 


Prospectus ” COMPANIES, 


Notwithstanding the unsettled condition of the 
money, market, the promoters of these ‘ uncertifi- 
cated” concerns are still exceedingly industrious. We 
have the following companies to add to our previously 
published lists :— 

Consolidated Middlevlei Claims, Limited. Capital 
300,000. 

Great Boulder East Extended Gold Mine, Limited. 
Capital £75,000. 

Sheba Alliance, Limited. Capital £60,000. 

The City of London Contract Corporation, Limited~ 
(otherwise Messrs. Thomas & Henry O'Hagan), are 
responsible for the Consolidated Middlevlei Claims, 
Limited, as also for a touting letter, which has been sent 
to some of our readers, puffing the shares in that con- 
cern. Of course, such an enterprise, coming from such 
a quarter, should be given a wide berth. The character 
of the Messrs. O’Hagan’s joint-stock companies is well 
known, but it will be a surprise, even to some of their 
old clients, to learn that they have descended to this 
level. We understand that the Great Boulder East 
Extended Gold Mine, Limited, is a promotion of the 
celebrated Mr. Knud Sando, a circumstance which, 
apart from the otherwise dubious character of the 
scheme, will not help to recommend it. Several corre- 
spondents have forwarded us copies of the circulars and 
type-written letters which they have received in connec- 
tion with the Sheba Alliance, Limited. It is only 
necessary for us to say that this Sheba Alliance is 
another of the numerous promotions of Mr. Edward 
Beall, the solicitor, with whose proceedings we recently 
dealt so fully. Even in the absence of specific informa- 
tion in regard to their character, it may be taken for 
granted that all ‘‘no prospectus” concerns are worse 
than doubtful. 


Tue Meteor IncANDESCENT LIGHTING CoMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


A **REVOLUTIONARY ” PROJECT. 


We are as yet uncertain whether to treat this concern 
as a ‘‘no prospectus” company or an ordinary new 
issue, no prospectus having yet been published, 
but we must confess we do not care for the ton 
which the promoters adopt in the ‘‘ preliminary an- 
nouncement ” which has been forwarded tous. Accord- 
ing to this stupidly worded circular, the Meteor Company 
has been formed to work one of the most wonderful 
incandescent lights ever known—‘‘ the lighting of the 
world entirely revolutionized ;” ‘‘ all other incandescent 
lights entirely eclipsed ;” ‘‘the greatest invention of 
the age ;” ‘‘ the long-cherished dream of scientists at 
last realized,” &c. &c. These are some of the eloquent 
periods in which the invention is introduced to a matter- 
of-fact world. We seem to have heard this extra- 
vagant language before ; surely some hand that pulled 
the strings of ‘* Warner's” marvellous ‘‘ Safe Cure” is 
in evidence here. But will the gas companies consent 
to be wound up, and the electric light be obliged to 
pale its ineffectual fires? Has the end of all their 
lights come? We are not inclined to think that the 
end has come yet; but we may be able to prophesy 
how long this company has to live when we have seen 


a copy of its prospectus. 


732 
& Frascati, LIMIrep. 


AN ASTOUNDING SCHEME, 


This company has been formed to acquire the 
Holborn Restaurant and a place known as “‘ Frascati’s” 
in Oxford Street. The share and debenture capital of 
this concern amounts to the enormous total of £525,000, 
and out of this no less than £483,000 has to be paid as 
purchase money for the two restaurants to be acquired. 
It is a singular fact that, although both of these 
businesses have been working as limited companies for 
some years past, and are set forth as being highly 
pofitable undertakings, there is not one word in this 
curious prospectus to suggest that dividends of any 
description have ever been paid to the shareholders in 
either of them; on the contrary, there are vague refer- 
ences to debentures which it has been found necessary 
to issue from time to time, and it would appear that 
both the Holborn Restaurant and Frascati’s are 
very heavily mortgaged at the present time. It 
is all the more astonishing, therefore, to find included 
in the prospectus a ‘‘report” from Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., in which they state that they have 
examined the books of both the concerns to be acquired, 
the Holborn for the year ending July 6, 1895, and 
Frascati’s for the year ending September 30, 1895, and 
they find that ‘‘the combined profits, after making provi- 
sion for redemption of the leaseholds, but before charging 
interest on debentures and loans, or the remuneration of the 
directors and managers, amounted to £34,779 16s. 3d.” 
(The italics are ours.) We cannot understand a firm of 
the eminence of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. put- 
ting their names to such a ‘‘ certificate” asthis. What 
does it mean? The ‘‘ combined profits,” with interest 
on debentures and loans, and directors’ and staff 
salaries deducted, might very well not be “‘ profits” at 
all. And then, why give the results of only one year’s 
working ? We had some idea that the Holborn Restau- 
rant was able to pay its way, but this prospectus convinces 
us to the contrary. Frascati’s, we believe, had always 
been more or less a failure, and it is rather surprising 
that this should be so, for Torino’s, which is close by, 
though a smaller establishment, has, under Mr. Bie’s 
management, proved a highly successful undertaking. 
However this may be, we should certainly like to have 
Messrs. Price, Watethouse & Co.’s explanation of their 
very vague and unsatisfactory ‘‘ certificate of profits.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ITALIAN PICTURES IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the SaAruRDAY REVIEW. 
OxrorD, 20 October, 1895. 


IR,—May we inquire through the medium of your 

paper whether any competent art critic from England 
has been struck, as we have been, by the manner in 
which the majority of the valuable Italian pictures in 
the old Museum at Berlin have been treated ? 

Coming fresh from the Dresden Gallery, we were 
astonished directly we entered the Berlin Museum at the 
brightness and hardness of many of the Italian pictures 
there collected, and we were irresistibly led to ask our- 
selves whether the process mentioned in Morelli’s 
“‘Italian Masters in German Galleries” had been applied 
to them. It is thus tersely described in the note on 
page 2 of Mrs. Richter’s translation : ‘‘In the last century 
they generally contented themselves with painting a 
picture over ; of late they have taken to effacing it first.” 
Is it possible, we ask, that even at Berlin the pictures 
are being so ruthlessly cleaned as to be partially effaced ? 
We should have been inclined to reply in the negative, 
but we think it must be admitted that they have almost 
all been cleaned, and, unless the process of cleaning has 
been carried a great deal too far, we cannot account for 
some of the disappointments which we experienced. 
Even if it be granted that some of the earlier masters 
painted with somewhat crude colours, and that their 
pictures, as seen uncleaned, or only partially cleaned, in 
other galleries, owe something of their charm to the 
hand of time, can this be true of Francia, of Andrea del 
Sarto, and even of Titian? And did time give tone and 
modelling to Botticelli’s masterpieces? The mere ques- 
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tion seems an insult, and though it is inevitably suggested 
by the appearance of some of the pictures at Berlin, 
there are others in the same place which show these 
masters in their true colours. This can hardly, we 
fear, be said of Francia, as we did not notice in our 
hurried visit any picture of his in a_ satisfactory 
condition. The paintings attributed to him, which seem 
to us to have been ruthlessly ‘‘ restored,” were a smal? 
‘*Holy Family” (No. 125) and a larger picture of a 
Madonna and Child in the sky surrounded by little 
angels’ heads with six saints below. The former 
especially, is so cold, hard, and bright, so devoid of 
atmosphere, and withal, if we are not mistaken, in parts 
so ill painted, as to be scarcely recognizable as Francia’s 
work, and yet Morelli, writing in 1877, no doubt before 
it was cleaned, speaks of it as the lovely Madonna and 
Child with St. Joseph. The process of cleaning applied 
to Andrea del Sarto’s little portrait of Lucrezia, now hung 
in the same room as the Raphaels, appears to have had 
a different effect. To it no additional brightness of 
colour has apparently been imparted, but the outlines, 
which are always indicated rather than defined by this 
master, must, we think, have been partly obliterated by 
the removal of some of the shadows. Titian is fortun- 
ately represented by two magnificent and unrestore? 
portraits of himself and his daughter, which make it welt 
nigh impossible to believe that the portrait by him of 
Roberto Strozzi’s daughter (No. 160a), also praised by 
Morelli soon after its acquisition, is in anything like its 
original state. 

Returning to the two large pictures by Botticelli, we 
find one (No. 102) with a peculiar hard greyness of tone, 
and the other (No. 106) shining with all the appearance 
of fresh paint, especially in the leafy background. To 
see that these pictures do not now properly represent the 
painter, we have only to go to the Berlin Nationaf 
Gallery, where, among the pictures lent by Count 
Raczynski, is a Madonna with a row of angels holding 
lilies, in which may be seen the soft, slightly yellow 
harmony of tone which we have learnt elsewhere to 
expect from Botticelli. 

We have picked out the above-mentioned pictures, 
chiefly because they are by masters with whose work 
any one who like ourselves is fond of art may be pardoned 
for claiming some little acquaintance, but the appear- 
ances of recent cleaning, if not of restoration, are so 
general in the old Museum at Berlin that it can hardly 
be doubted that the process has been, nay, is being, 
carried out there, and that with tolerable impartiality 
with regard to schools. Even the great portrait by 
Holbein of Jérg Gisze is to share the common fate, for 
it was absent from its frame, and was, as we were. 
informed, being ‘‘restored.” If we are right in our 
views, which we put forward only tentativelv, though 
we have been obliged to state them positively for the 
sake of clearness, this mania for restoring pictures at 
Berlin is the more surprising, because the present 
authorities of the Museum are evidently very scrupulous 
with regard to sculptures, having most judiciously 
refrained from any attempt at the restoration as distinct 
from the arrangement of the Pergamene friezes, and it 
is also specially lamentable, because the Berlin authori- 
ties are now the largest and most persistent buyers in 
Europe, so that there is no knowing what pictures they 
may not in course of time have the opportunity of 
cleaning. 

It is this last thought which has prompted us to 
mention what appears to us to be the effect of recent. 
restorations at Berlin, for if it is as disastrous as we 
believe, it will furnish an additional incentive to the art- 
loving public of England to prevent the export to Berlin 
of any more masterpieces from private collections in 
England, and for this purpose to obtain increased pur- 
chasing powers for the directors of our own Nationa? 
Gallery.—Yours sincerely, Two AMATEURS. 


[The statement that ‘‘the Berlin authorities are now 
the largest and most persistent buyers in Europe ” has 
been more than once contradicted by Dr. Wilhelm Bode. 
He has shown that in the last twenty years our autho- 
rities have spent very much more than he has had to use. 
He has bought wisely, and our National Gallery unwisely, 
thatisall, Perhaps Dr. Bode will reply to the criticisms 
of our “‘ Two Amateurs.”—Ep, ‘S.R.”] 


